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Today, November first, is Mark Twain day in the State of New Hampshire, and the 
end of this month will mark the hundredth anniversary of that famous author’s birth. 


The very “marrow of Americanism,” as Brander Matthews once described him, we 
have portrayed Mr. Clemens on this month’s cover in his greatest role—the Mississippi 
pilot... 


It is our way, if you will, of making him sort of a godfather for our little fellow—with 
Hannah Dustin doing the honors on the maternal side. Now, with god parents such as these 
looking after the youngster’s earthly welfare, we feel better satisfied as to the direction of 
his career. 


And, in selecting Mark Twain at this time for this all important job, we had in mind 
his unequalled capacity for making fun. As a humorist, he was so great that, when Huckle- 
berry Finn was enjoying its largest English reading audience, the literary connoisseurs were 
saying its author was unworthy of critical consideration..... a penalty perhaps which all 
great humorists must pay. 


Who, for example, ever took Will Rogers’ candidacy for President seriously—yet 
probably there is not one among us who will not now admit that he might have made an 
excellent record in that position. 


But with all his hearty and robust fun, Mark Twain of course combined shrewdness, 
wisdom, and sanity. And it was probably the combination of these qualities in him which 
brought him to New England in 1871 and kept him here on and off for the rest of his life. 


And towards the end of his arduous career as printer, pilot, miner, journalist, traveler, 
lecturer, novelist and publisher, it is interesting to know now the inscription he wrote in the 
fly leaf of one of the set of his own books which he had just presented to one of our Yankee 
neighbors. 


Let us save the tomorrow’s for work. 


That phrase, perhaps, will never die. It is applicable to all generations, to all manner 
of people...... and particularly to our present day considerations of just what does con- 
stitute a day’s work and just what does constitute a day’s pay. 


It would dismiss, for example, without further ado, an article which appeared in the 
October issue of the American Spectator called Wage Slavery in New England. 


“Some Connecticut chiselers were already dancing on the grave of the Blue Eagle 
within forty eight hours after its demise.” This article stated, and then went on to say: “T hey 
launched a movement which spread throughout New England textile centers with disturbing 
rapidity ..... Now that it is dead nobody grieves for it—except thousands of embittered 
workers ..... New England’s industrial workers caught most of it at first. Almost immedi- 
ately they were staggered by increased hours, reduced wages, and petty abuses.” The article 
was concluded by descriptions of conditions in South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New Haven, and 
Hartford. 


Obviously, the author, in attempting his broad conclusions from any such list of “textile 
centers,” had gotten his names of our New England mill towns mixed up with a New York 
New Haven, and Hartford commuter’s timetable. Obviously, any industrial survey of New 
England’s textile centers which does not include such mill cities as Manchester, Nashua, 
Lynn, Lawrence, Fall River, New Bedford, Providence, or Salem must have been conducted 
by one who was “saving his tomorrow for work.” 


T hen again, Mark Twain’s inscription applies pretty well to the editorial in T he Satur- 
day Review of Literature called “Fiction Searches the Map,” which seemed to have attracted 
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the attention of one Guy M. Chase as well as ours. His reply to it, we quote from a letter 
to the editor which that important medium has published in their September seventh issue. 


“Having been born in Vermont, where I lived for nearly thirty years,” Mr. Chase 
writes, “your editorial ..... with its mention of Vermont, caught and held my eye. ‘V ermont 
is overwritten.” ‘We are a little weary of Vermont farmers’—you write. It would be a great 
personal service if you would give me a list of fiction titles, at least, which have Vermont as 
a setting. For some forty years I’ve been watching for them and reading those I saw, but 
they have been few and far between. If you are ‘a little weary of Vermont farmers? it is 
probably because—so far as I have read—-he is not to be found in fiction. Not, that is, the 
real farmer. Nor is a real characterization of any other class of real Vermonters easy to 
find in fiction. Most of my relatives are Vermont farmers. I spend my vacation on my 
father-in-law’s farm. P’'ve worked on farms, played on farms, wooed on a farm, and married 
a farm girl in the ‘parlor of a farm house. I was a newspaper man in Vermont. Pve 
traveled the state from Canada to Massachusetts and from Champlain to the Connecti- 
cut. I fancy I know Vermonters... 


“With your editorial, otherwise, I heartily agree. New Hampshire has been sadly 
neglected ..... Let’s have a few novels based on folks as they really are in some of 
these sections. . .” 


There ... are some of the “tomorrow’s” which Mark Twain would have saved for 
“work” ... for the real novelist who is to give us the story of Vermont will need his 
“tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow” and then some. New Hampshire, of course, 
still reads Winston Churchill’s “Mr. Crewe’s Career,” at least one example of this kind 
of writing over which amy present day novelist will find difficulty in excelling. And 
Gladys Hasty Corroll has set a standard for Maine writers which. probably will non 
be reached again in many a year. 


And thus, now, the Yankee, coasting along into its third successful month, finds in- 
numerable opportunities for its “work” in presenting New England thought and tradi- 
tion. But it is still a youngster, nevertheless, and gets quite a kick out of its numerous 
blunders and aimless flounderings. Perhaps, viewing it, Mark Twain probably would 
agree with us about it, too, for now at least, and go away, remarking, just as he went 
away inscribing in our neighbor's flyleaf: 


Let us save the to-morrow’s for work. 





















































Mrs. Keyes has left Pine Grove Farm temporarily to 
attend the dedication of Stratford Hall, in Virginia, a 
celebration for which many notables will gather. 


i KNOW A WOMAN who, though 
country-born, spent the first twenty years 
of her married life in a large city. She 
had been eager to escape from the village 
which one of her forefathers had founded, 
and where the fine colonial house which he 
had built had remained in the possession of 
his descendants for generations. The 
place was beautiful, but it was very quiet; 
it seemed to offer few pastimes to a lively 
and pretty girl; and when a young travel- 
ling salesman fell in love with her, it 
seemed to her that the complete change in 
mode of living which would be made pos- 
sible through marriage with him, would 
transform her dull existence into one of 
constant and agreeable diversion. 

But she was disappointed. She felt con- 
fined, almost trapped, in the compact and 
convenient little flat where he installed her 
with pardonable pride. After the spa- 
ciousness of her ancestral home, its restric- 
tions were all the more intolerable. Be- 
sides, her husband was necessarily away a 
great deal of the time, and during these 
absences of his she was very lonely. In- 
stead of being surrounded with friends and 
relatives, she had no intimates, hardly any 
acquaintances; and far from enjoying an 
outstanding position, she had no position at 
all. Eventually, these conditions im- 
proved somewhat, but she never felt satis- 
fied with things as they were; and she con- 
tinually thought and spoke of the time 
when Frank would be able to retire, and 
they could return to the country to spend 
their declining years there. 

Because of her constant insistence on this 
and her overwhelming desire for it, her 
husband gave up his business as soon as he 
was financially able to do so, though long 





before he was really ready to abandon an 
active life. But once back on the farm, 
Mabel discovered that she had been away 
from it so long that she simply could not 
adapt herself to the life there again. She 
was used to “modern conveniences” and 
“light housekeeping”; it exhausted her to 
cope with the task of keeping a big house 
in order. And she no longer had a rural 
outlook. Her views had changed so com- 
pletely that these conflicted with those of 
her neighbors, and she had no congenial 
spirits around her after all. Travel, she 
decided, could alone afford her the relaxa- 
tion and the contacts that she craved. 
Again Frank was over-persuaded. He 
disposed of part of the modest capital 
which he had accumulated, and took his 
wife to Europe—where she lamented that 
her ignorance of foreign languages and her 
unfamiliarity with foreign customs acted 
as insuperable barriers to enjoyment. 

This woman’s life furnishes one of the 
best examples with which I am familiar of 
the fact that happiness does not lie at the 
end of an ethereal rainbow, but in much 
more immediate and substantial surround- 
ings. The place to look for it is wherever 
one happens to be, and in the vivid present 
rather than in the visionary future. The 
persons who confess to failure in finding 
it are self-confessed failures. It can be 
found anywhere, any time, by those who 
use intelligence and persistence in their 
search for it. The same kind of pleasure, 
of course, does not exist in the small village 
and the large city and foreign country; but 
these all possess inexhaustible reservoirs of 
joy just the same, and it requires only an 
average amount of adaptability to drink 
deeply from them. The Greatest Teach- 
er we have ever had told us centuries ago 
that those who hungered and thirsted for 
righteousness should be filled. Those who 
hunger and thirst for happiness may be 
filled too, if their longing for it takes the 
form of initiative and resourcefulness and 
not of vain repining. 
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The Yankee Threads 
of Nashua 


by Howard E. Thompson, M. D. 


with Ella Shannon Bowles.* 






Dr. Thompson is a member of the College of Surgeons. He is president of the 
Nashua Medical Society, vice-president of St. Joseph's Hospital Staff, a trustee of the Me- 
morial Hospital Association, a member of the staff of Hillsborough County Hospital, and 
a past president of the Hillsborough County Medical Society. He also served as first presi- 
dent of the Nashua Fish and Game Association and was a former president of the 
Hillsborough County Game and Protective Association which is the oldest organization 


of the kind in the State. 


= QUITE SAFE in saying that 
there is no city in all New Hampshire so 
firmly built upon the genuine Yankee 
qualities of that imagination, daring and 
self-reliance, which opened up the wilder- 
ness and developed New England’s natural 
resources, as is Nashua, the second city of 
the State. Yankee thrift, Yankee ingenu- 
ity and Yankee traditions of duty and work 
have formed the keystone of the cosmo- 
politan Nashua of today. 

There was not room in early New 
Hampshire for idlers and wasters and the 
typical Yankee of the better type might 
well have chosen for his slogan some- 
thing similar to this quotation from 
Lowell: 


The longer on this earth we live, 

And weigh the various qualities of men— 

The more we feel the high stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty. 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise 
But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days. 


This ideal, supplemented by a funda- 
mental desire for economic independence, 
caused him to evaluate the conditions of his 
environment and to make use of them to 
build up a stable foundation for his home, 
his church, his schools and his community. 
Always shrewd, inventive and acquisitive, 
and full of a characteristic which he de- 
signated as “good horse sense,” he saw in 
the water power of New Hampshire an 
asset which he believed would be of value 
in putting money in his pocket and in estab- 
lishing a permanent economic stability for 
his children. 

So, if we boast now that Nashua has a 
population of over thirty-one thousand 
people, that it covers an area of thirty- 
four square miles and maintains over one 
hundred miles of streets and roads in the 
compact part of the city; that, with its 
more than three hundred retail stores, it 


is the trading center for the inhabitants 

*The Misses Adella and Annie Goodrich, Mre. Anita Kimball and 
Mr. Fred Dobdbine have contributed certain information to 
this article. 





of many outlying towns; that it has five 
banks, churches of all denominations, an 
outstanding school system, sixty-five fac- 
tories, three theatres, adequate hospitals and 
all the other facilities of a modern and pro- 
gressive city, we also must remember that 
it grew from Yankee interest in commer- 
cial activities and foresight in industrial 
trends for the future. 

For sixty years the frontier town of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony on the north, 
the early history of Nashua was filled with 
all the dangers and hardships common to 
new plantations in the wilderness. 

Once a part of Massachusetts, it re- 
mained so until 1741 when the two pro- 
vinces agreed upon a settlement of the 
boundary line. Moreover, it is the last 
child of ancient Dunstable which also 
mothered the present towns of Hollis, 
Merrimack and Hudson; portions of Pel- 
ham, Litchfield, Milford and Brookline; 
and Tyngsborough, Dunstable and parts of 
Groton, Pepperell and Townsend in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Pennichuck Brook forms the northern 
boundary of the present day Nashua, and 
Salmon Brook, the placid Nashua River, 
broken only by the rapids at Mine Falls, 
and the historic Merrimack add beauty to 
the varied scenery in which it is set. 

In 1673, the Artillery Company of Bos- 
ton was given a grant of a thousand acres 
north of the Nashua and west of the Mer- 
rimack taking in the site of all the pre- 
sent city lying north of the smaller river 
and including Artillery Pond and the 
North Common. Old Dunstable was 
chartered the same year and, in May of 
the following year, it was surveyed and 
its boundaries described. 

Trade in “Sever” brought the first white 
men who had procured from the General 
Court the exclusive monopoly of this traf- 
fic with the Indians. They were followed 
by settlers who for the time being had 
substituted muskets and axes for spades. 
But the rude settlement about the mouth 
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of Salmon Brook grew slowly. It was pro- 
tected by a block-house which commanded 
the trail that afterwards became the “coun- 
try road” extending northward parallel to 
the Merrimack across the ford of the 
Nashua. 

To many of the older people this neigh- 
borhood at the South End of Main Street 
is still known as “The Harbor,” a name 
which has come down to us from the days 
when the pioneers found refuge in the 
fort. In fact, so persistently has the title 
clung that the Crowley School was called 
the Harbor School until 1920. The mother 
of my neighbors, Miss Adella and Miss 
Annie Goodrich, taught in the old Har- 
bor School in 1862. Then it was a build- 
ing of two rooms, one upstairs and one 
downstairs and children as young as three 
years old were in her classes. 

During King Philip’s War, the planta- 
tion was almost completely abandoned; 
but finally the people wandered back again 
and began once more their attempt to 
wrench the land from the forest. The 
first meeting-house was built in 1678 and 
Rev. Thomas Weld was the clergyman. 
The first recorded birth was that of Wil- 
liam, son of Jonathan and Mary Tyng, 
during the next year. 

Old Dunstable’s story is full of tales of 
the troubles with the Indians; of Goody 
Cummings and her husband, John, who 
going out at sunset to milk the cows, care- 
lessly left the garrison gates open so that 
a large war-party easily walked in; of the 
two Parris girls who hid under a hogs- 
head to escape the Indians; of Nathan 
Cross and Thomas Blanchard who were 
captured while they were making turpen- 
tine on the north side of the Nashua River; 
of the Hassell family killed by the In- 
dians; of Hannah Dustin, Mary Neff and 
Samuel Leonardson who drifted down the 
Merrimack from the mouth of the Con- 
toocook in a canoe, bringing with them 
fresh scalps taken from their slain Indian 
captors. They stayed over night at the 
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home of John Lovewell, described in the 
famous old ballad as 

















The gallant Lovewell and his men, who 
the Indian rogues did fight. 

Who killed the savage Paugus and put the 
rest to fught. 


A marker on the site of his home says, 


On this Point of Land Dwelt 
John Lovewell 
One of the Earliest Settlers 
of Dunstable at Whose House 
Hannah Dustin 
Spent the Night After Her 
Escape from the Indians 
At Penacook Island 
March 30, 1697 
Erected by 
Matthew Thornton Chapter, D.A.R. 
1902 


One old story of interest is that of the 
rude sketch of an Indian’s head said to have 
been found on a tree near the place where 
the Jackson Mill now stands. It was 
placed there, we are told, as a sign of de- 
fiance by the Indians who had been driven 
away by the men of Dunstable. For some 
years this spot was known as Indian Head 
Village and the carved symbol was adopted 
for the trademark of the Indian Head 
Mills and has given its name to a well- 
known heavy cotton cloth, originally de- 
signed for the China trade and still manu- 
factured in Nashua. The name also has 
been applied to one of the five banks of 
the city—The Indian Head National Bank. 





After many weary years the French and 
Indian Wars ceased, leaving behind them 
their heavy burdens of taxation. In Old 
Dunstable footpaths gave way to saddle- 
paths; roads were laid out and grist and 
sawmills were built. At the breaking out 
of the American Revolution, Dunstable, 
from her population of seven hundred and 





five, sent more men into the Continental 
Army than any other New Hampshire 
town. She lost one hundred and twenty- 
seven of them and the few who returned 
once more took up their customary occupa- 
tion of farming. 

As time went on, small industrial plants 
such as fulling and carding mills, small 
foundries, paper mills and “ten by ten shoe 
shops” began to spring up along the nearby 
streams. And, up at Amoskeag Falls, a 
cotton mill was started. Markets were 
open to Yankee enterprise and a new era 
of industrial life began to dawn in New 
Hampshire. 

Six years before the Amoskeag Mill 
was established, there came to Dunstable 
a young Yankee who probably had more 
to do with the starting of Nashua’s pre- 
sent history than any one other person. 
Daniel Abbot, a Harvard graduate and a 
friend of Daniel Webster, settled in the 
community to take up the practice of law. 
He seems to have made a good impression 
on his neighbors for, at a Fourth of July 
celebration, when a canal boat was launched 
on the Merrimack near the mouth of the 
Nashua, he was asked to give the oration. 
The boat was christened The Nashua, and 
in his address, the speaker for the first 
time referred to the place as Nashua Vil- 
lage. At the time, it contained a few 
shops, a tavern, several dwelling houses 
and a church, and a postoffice was estab- 
lished during that year. 

Nearly thirty-four years later that part 
of the old township of Dunstable put aside 
that name and became Nashua town. In 
1842, a dispute arose between the people 
of the north and south ends of the town 
as to where the town house should be 
erected and at town meeting the question 
was settled by a narrow margin in favor of 
the voters at the north end. By June the 
misunderstanding had developed to such 
an extent that the Legislature disannexed 
the warring communities and the north 
side which included the railroad station, 
Jackson Mill, three churches, two hotels, 







a number of stores and more than two 
thousand people became Nashville. 

The old town house is still standing, 
and, having been somewhat remodelled, 
is now the present day City Hall. It is 
a brick building with a dome which is 
surmounted by a large gilt eagle which 
came from Boston and was considered very 
grand and elegant. Of it a paper of the 
day said, “The way the noble bird makes 
the eyes of the grangers hang out is not to 
be told. It stands about seven feet high 
without shoes, and is represented in the act 
of alighting. ‘The wings only partially 
extend and sloping back measure six feet 
across.” 

In 1853 the two dissenting towns were 
reunited and chartered as the City of 
Nashua with Josephus Baldwin for its first 
mayor. As time goes, these changes took 
place quickly, and Miss Ellen Augusta 
Moore, the elder aunt of the Misses Good- 
rich, was born in their present home when 
it was in the township of Dunstable and 
died there when it was in the City of of 
Nashua. 

But it is not the first naming of Nashua 
for which Daniel Abbot is famous. His 
claim as an outstanding figure in the city’s 
history is based upon something quite dif- 
ferent. With his partner, Benjamin F. 
French, he continued to practice law, as 
well as to hold town office and to repre- 
sent Nashua at the General Court. Mean- 
while, he was becoming interested in the 
possibilities of cotton manufacturing. Fi- 
nally, the two attorneys, with a small group 
of associates, began to buy up acres of 
cheap land until they had purchased the 
greater part of the area in and around the 
village up to Mine Falls which they be- 
lieved could furnish power if a manufac- 
turing project was started. At first, they 
had expected to build the mill at the falls, 
but a survey showed that a canal could be 
dug from there to the village—a most dar- 
ing undertaking for the times. In 1823, 
the charter of the Nashua Manufacturing 
Company was granted, and, for the next 
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half-century, its history practically was 
that of Nashua. ‘Two years after the 
granting of the mill charter, another one 
was given for the construction of a boat- 
ing canal with a series of dams and locks, 
from the Merrimack River to a wharf lo- 
cated just below the Main Street Bridge, 
and, for some years much of Nashua’s 
trade and transportation was handled by 
boats. 

Work on the first factory of the Nashua 
Manufacturing Company was begun soon 
after the completion of the dam. Two 
years later, Mill No. 1 was in full opera- 
tion and a dye-house was established. 
Three other mills were built between 1827 
and 1844 and homes and boarding-houses 
for employees, and other buildings were 
put up. 

In May 1825, the company of the In- 
dian Head Mills bought the lower water 
privileges of the Nashua Manufacturing 
Company, and, during the following year, 
built their first mill for the purpose of 
making broadcloth for the “Sabbath Day 
Suits” which all genuine Yankee men wore 
at their weddings, to church and to their 
graves. But the company could not com- 
pete with imported goods and, in 1830, 
the property passed into the hands of the 
Jackson Company and was converted into 
a cotton mill which for many years manu- 
factured the heavy goods intended for the 
eastern market. 

Early in 1825, the mill-owners sent for 
a Boston architect who laid out streets, 
planned houses, planted shade-trees and 
improved the roads. They also erected a 
building for a church which was turned 
over to the First Congregational Society. 
By the middle of the fifties, the community 
was still growing and was described as 
“one of the most intelligent, moral and 
pleasant and prosperous villages in New 
England.” 

Nashua still carries on this work started 
so many years ago. The streets are “well 
dressed” and usually the houses and their 
grounds look cared for. It isa much more 
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beautiful city now than it was when I 
moved into it in 1914. In 1925, over two 
hundred new houses were erected, and the 
South End, where billboards once flour- 
ished, has been improved and built up. 
Main Street has been widened and a mod- 
ern bridge, said to be the widest bridge for 
its length in the world, has been placed 
over the Nashua River. During the past 
year, a three lane road has been put into 
South Nashua and only a few weeks ago, 
while the American Legion was meeting 
in the city, our new municipal airport was 
dedicated. 

Even the great fire of May 1930 has 
assisted the work of beautification by clean- 
ing up the residential fire hazards in the 
Crown Hill District. It is true that many 
people suffered untold personal losses at 
the time of the fire, but, from the broader 
point of view, it was not a total loss to the 
city. Mayor William Sullivan began the 
real work of rehabilitation by constructing 
new buildings and new homes, and three 
days after the fire, the first actual building 
construction was begun. New streets were 
laid out and old ones were developed by 
widening them, rounding corners, elimi- 
nating car-tracks and planting trees. New 
houses were built on the old foundations 
and cellar holes were filled in and the land 
graded. Now the trees have grown and 
new people have moved in and the section 
presents an excellent appearance. 





One thing which always has been of 
great interest to me is the story of the em- 
ployees who have come to work in the 
mills. At first, the larger part of the 








workers were girls, usually daughters of 
New Hampshire farmers. When the stage- 
coaches rolled into town, they brought 
these young women with their band-boxes 
and hair trunks and left them at the doors 
of the company boarding-houses. Most 
of them had never before been away from 
home and working in the mills was a dar- 
ing adventure to which they looked eagerly 
forward. Rumors of the work to be had in 
Nashua was carried to all parts of the State 
and it is said that a letter bearing the fol- 
lowing address was delivered in Nashua 


in 1836: 


Postmasters all, do not delay 

My destination’s Nashua! 

That place where making cloth is great 

In Hillsboro County, New Hampshire State. 
Show me the way, don’t let me get lost 
And send me to Mr. Benjamin Frost. 

And they came by the dozens—“a hardy, 
healthy, merry crowd of Yankee girls, full 
of a mixture of boisterous fun and rural 
dignity, and clad in all manner of home- 
spun garments. They worked fourteen 
hours a day, six days of the week, but they 
found it less taxing than the endless heavy 
work on the farm. At their work they had 
machinery which seemed to do all the work 
for them—a warm room to work in, lighted 
with oil lamps instead of candles, and, most 
marvelous of all, real money in their hands 
on payday, a thing most of them never in 
the world possessed before.”* 

They went to work at half-past four in 
the morning and at six-thirty came back 
to their boarding houses for a substantial 
meal of hot biscuits, doughnuts and tea or 
coffee, varied on Sunday by the good old 
New England breakfast of fishcakes and 
baked beans. 

Soon a new group of people began 
to appear in Nashua as they had in other 
northern manufacturing towns. The Irish 
came with the building of the railways 
and remained to work in the mills. With 
their families they settled down to become 
good and useful citizens who ever since 


*See One Hundred Years of Cotton Textile Manufacture Rounded 
Out by Nashua’s Major Industrial Concern. Nashua Telegraph, 
Tuesday, June 24, 1924. p38. 





have been interested in civic and political 
matters as well as in commercial affairs. 

With many of the Yankee mill workers 
enlisting in the Union Army during the 
Civil War, there came increased oppor- 
tunities for labor and larger wages. These 
conditions attracted the French from Can- 
ada and later more and more of their rel- 
atives and friends from the Dominion 
joined them. They settled in colonies to- 
gether and soon were having their own 
social life and had established a church. 
Today, fifty percent of Nashua’s entire 
population is made up of these thrifty and 
industrious people. 





A glance at our churches which include, 
besides the usual denominational societies, 
a Greek Orthodox Church, a Hebrew Syn- 
agogue and French, Lithuanian, Polish 
and Irish Catholic Churches, gives an idea 
of the foreign-born people who have come 
to Nashua either to work in the mills or 
to take up some form of business or trade 
which the increased population of the city 
has opened up to them. 

Yankee culture always has had a deep 
religious trend and the “New England 
Sabbath” has influenced the life and 
growth of the city. The Protestant 
churches of Nashua are many and they 
and their leaders have stood for a definite 
spiritual growth which has had an out- 
standing effect upon community life and 
its social problems. 

One thing that I have noticed is the 
constructive spirit with which our peo- 
ple have met the so-called “period of de- 
pression.” Of course Nashua industries 
have suffered from it, but I believe we 
have pulled through as well as most places 
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and probably better than other New Eng- 
land manufacturing towns. We did not 
notice “hard times” to any great extent 
until the latter part of 1931 and I feel 
that this and our continued resistance to 
bad business conditions is due in a great 
part to the fact that we have diversified 
industries and when one branch slumps we 
have another to fall back upon. 

Our shoe industry is second only to our 
cotton industry and the J. P. McElwain 
Company, which manufactures the famous 
Thom McAn Shoe, during the thirteen 
years of its existence, has produced fifty 
millions pairs of shoes and has given em- 
ployment to over fifteen hundred workers 
for a greater part of thattime. Our people 
also have employment from the Na- 
tional Bread Wrapping Machine Company, 
White Mountain Freezer Company, Maine 
Manufacturing Company and many other 
firms. When you realize that our city 
manufacturing plants are producing the 
well-known Nashua Blankets, Indian 
Head Cloth, shoes, gummed and coated 
paper, ice-cream freezers, refrigerators, 
doors, sashes, blinds, ice-chests, paper box 
machines, registers, bronze and brass work, 
barrels, boxes, hair clippers, overalls, stock- 
ings, caskets, steam traps, screws, and dif- 
ferent kinds of furniture, you can readily 
see that we are fighting “tooth and nail” 
for economic stability. 

Many of these firms have been estab- 
lished by real Yankee ingenuity and fore- 
sight. Some of the famous industries of 
a former day, are not in existence now, but 
many of them have gone on and are still 
bringing incomes to their owners and 
stockholders. One of the best known of 
the older firms was the Underhill Edge 
Tool Company which began business in 
1839 with one man and a common black- 
smith’s kit who finished his work on a 
grindstone and ended with an output of 
one hundred and twenty thousand axes a 
year besides the other tools made. 

The Yankee “jack-of-all trades” with 
his knack of taking things to pieces and 

































putting them together again in a better 
way perhaps was more in evidence in 
Nashua than in any other place in New 
Hampshire. Elias Howe, inventor of the 
sewing-machine, carried on his experi- 
ments in a machine shop close to the 
old Vale Mills on Salmon Brook. ‘Thomas 
Sands invented the White Mountain 
Freezer, and Edwin B. White was the 
originator of the alarm money drawer. 
John H. Gage who began to make machin- 
ery in the Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Shop built the first engine lathe made 
in America and his shop is believed to have 
been the first established in the United 
States devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of machinists’ tools. Later, a com- 
pany was formed which developed the first 
automatic gear-cutter ever put on the mar- 
ket. In 1848, Charles T. Gill said to his 
friend, O. D. Murray, the publisher of 
The Oasis, “I wish I could make playing 
cards in some rapid way, for California is 
going to sweep every pack from the east.” 
Mr. Murray already had developed a 
printing machine for laying any number of 
colors on wall paper in rolls by a single 
operation and he immediately replied, “I 
can do it!” This was the beginning of a 
business which has resulted in the large 
glazed paper company of the present time. 
The machine for perforating paper for 
the rolls of automatic layer pianos was the 
invention of R. T. Smith, one of the most 
ingenious and prolific inventors who ever 
has lived in Nashua. He also invented a 
cloth cutting machine for bags, bag folder 
and cutter, power embroidery machine and 
a machine for folding fans. 

Mr. Smith helped to start one of the 
most interesting of Nashua industries, the 
American Shearer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a true Yankee product. In 1863, the 
inventor was visiting a Vermont farmer 
who proudly showed him all his labor-sav- 
ing machinery. One thing, however, was 
lacking, the farmer said, and that was a 
machine for the arduous work of shearing 
sheep. This chance remark lodged in Mr. 





Smith’s extremely fertile mind and when 
he went back to Nashua, he consulted J. 
K. Priest, a skillful mechanic as to how 
they might produce a power machine to 
clip hair or wool from animals. After a 
year’s work, clippers were produced which 
would shear sheep and clip horses, and was 
the first of its kind in the world. The 
hand clippers used by barbers were in- 
vented by Mr. Priest who bought out Mr. 
Smith’s shares in the business and estab- 
lished the present company, which con- 
trolled by the same family, is still doing 
a good business at the corner of Main and 
Salmon Streets. 

The story of the Yankee threads in 
Nashua would not be complete without a 
reference to Miss Nettie Wheeler’s print- 
ing business which was started in 1864 by 
her father, Harry R. Wheeler, and his 
partner, J. Merrick Jaquith. They estab- 
lished themselves in the Noyes Block on 
Main Street and there Miss Wheeler is 
still “carrying on” the business. I doubt 
if this record can be duplicated in many 
New Hampshire towns—the same office, 
the same location, the same family since 
1864. The young men set up three ponder- 
ous presses and went to work building up 
the business. This was the day of hand 
composition, tramp printers, tramp com- 
positors, and long working hours. Besides 
doing the printing for such firms as The 
American Shearer Company, the Holman 
Candy Company, the Sanderson Harness 
Shop, Greenwood and Whitmarsh, the 
clothiers, and N. S. Whitman, the druggist, 
there were checklists to set up and town 
reports to get out when there was a hustle 
day and night to print them in time. Some 
of the old stock cuts are still in existence 





and include a Dump Cart and Horse, used 
by the Balcom Coal and Ice Company; 
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Open Carryall and Span, used by the Hunt 
Livery Stable; Horse and Hand Clippers, 
used by the Shearer Company; and an old 
Fire Engine which adorned dance orders. 
At the noon hour when the men gathered 
around the old coal stove, there was the 
most typical kind of Yankee conversation. 
Many questions of state and country were 
not only discussed, but decided, and both 
church matters and politics were important 
topics of conversation. 

Nashua has one daily English and two 
French newspapers. The Nashua Tele- 
graph was founded about 1833 by Albin 
Beard and his brother, Alfred, and was 
issued first as a daily, under the name of 
The New Hampshire Telegraph. After 
his brother’s death, Albin Beard, who was 
an early mayor of the city, continued to 
publish the paper. It became a daily under 
the management of Orren C. Moore. 

On the same side of Main Street as the 
publishing plant of the Telegraph, and not 
far from it to the north, stands the public 
library which is a monument, not only to 
New England love of books but to the order 
and thrift of a Yankee life which made 
it possible. In 1892, Mrs. John M. Hunt 
and her daughter, Miss Mary Hunt, gave 
fifty thousand dollars in memory of their 
husband and father who was a native of 
Nashua and a prominent banker and busi- 
ness man. ‘The first initiative for a li- 
brary had been taken soon after the Civil 
War when the Young Ladies Soldiers’ Aid 
Society held a fair and raised twelve hun- 
dred dollars. The books of the old Union 
Athenaeum and the library kept at the 
Nashua Manufacturing Company’s office 
were donated; the support of the city was 
obtained; and a library was opened to the 
public. Miss Clara Smith, a past-presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Library As- 
sociation, is the present librarian and is 
doing outstanding work in encouraging lo- 
cal artists and in developing an interest in 
art by means of traveling exhibits. 

Another memorial to Mr. Hunt is the 
John M. Hunt Home where aged couples 
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are given care. It stands ona slight eleva- 
tion in the center of a tract of four or five 
acres at the South End. Other institutions 
which are accomplishing good results are 
the Home for Aged Women, the Mary E. 
Hunt Home, King’s Daughters’ Children’s 
Home, Protestant Orphanage Association 
and St. Joseph’s Orphanage. 

Naturally, a physician, I am especially 
interested in what the city is accomplishing 
in the way of health measures. The 
Public Health Commission is most efficient 
and Nashua is as free from contagion as 
any city of its size in the country. One 
important item is the fine water system 
which is as good as any in the State and 
better than many of them. In fact, it 
has been said that the water supply, con- 
trolled by the Pennichuck Water Works, 
is probably the finest in New England. 

The Memorial Hospital and St. Joseph’s 
Hospital are both standardized and are ap- 
proved by the College of Surgeons. They 
have training-schools for nurses, and serve 
the people of the city and those living in 
the outlying towns. Tuberculosis clinics 
are held at the Board of Health rooms and 
cancer clinics are conducted every two 
weeks, first at one hospital and then at the 
other. 

The Community Council, among other 
fine things, has done excellent work with 
crippled children who would not have had 
care under any other conditions. The Good 
Cheer Society is interested in the welfare 
of babies and has a fine staff of nurses who 
assist physicians at a most nominal fee and 
do constructive work with mother and in- 
fants and underprivileged children. At 
Christmas the Good Cheer Santa Claus 
Workshop lives up to its name and many 
a small boy and girl gets his only knowl- 
edge of Yuletide through the work of this 
organization. 

The thirty-five physicians of Nashua 
have the reputation all over the State for 
working together in great harmony. Dr. 
Francis B. Kitteredge has seen more years 
of service than any of the others. He is 























a specialist on the nose, throat, and ear, 
and is known as one of the out-standing 
men of his line in New England. 

Nashua was one of the first cities in 
New Hampshire to see the value of civic 
recreational development. Mrs. Helen B. 
Underhill took the first active part in the 
movement by getting control of several 
acres of land, and, through donations, put- 
ting up adequate equipment and selling 
the idea of civic recreational activities to 
the city government. It is to be noted, 
too, that Nashua’s acceptance of the Fede- 
ral Relief Program has been in the larger 
part in regard to athletic fields and play- 
grounds. 

The Nashua Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, organized four years ago, stands for 
rehabilitation of wild life, works against 
pollution of streams, and has accomplished 
some constructive results in regard to the 
municipal swimming-pool. Through the 
efforts of this organization, legislation, 
which has been of benefit to the north 
country as well as to this part of the state, 
has been put through. 

There are many other things of which 
I should tell you; of our city government, 
with Hon. Alvin A. Lucier as mayor, and 
with a charter, established in 1913, which 
provides for a preferential system of vot- 
ing; of our splendid school system with 
Superintendent Earle T. Tracy at its head; 
of our efficient police and fire departments; 
of the great and far-seeing work accomp- 
lished by our various women’s clubs; of 
our country club of which Major Francis 


P. Murphy is president; of our active fra- 
ternal organizations; of our Red Cross 
Home Service Station; of the attorneys 
who compose our thirty-one firms of law- 
yers, with Congressman E. H. Wason as 
one of them; of our business and profes- 
sional men and women; of our city history 
which is being brought up-to-date by a 
group of young people under the direction 
of Mrs. Anita Kimball;—all these things 
and many more should be related if the 
true story of Nashua is to be recorded. But 
to do this would require a book instead of 
a magazine article. 

But throughout the story, however it is 
told, run the threads of Yankee life which 
have helped to weave the background 
against which rest the present day condi- 
tions of the City of Nashua. In 1865, 
John A. Andrew, Governor of Massachu- 
setts, brought Yankee traditions to life by 
words which can as well be applied to this 
section of New Hampshire as to New Eng- 
land. 

He said, “The dignity of the freehold, 
the sacredness of the family, the solemnity 
of religious obligation, the importance of 
developing the rightful authority to gov- 
ernment; the rightfulness of property 
fairly earned or inherited, as flowing from 
the un-alienable self-ownership of man 
and the right of human nature; the free- 
dom of worship; the idea of human duty, 
expanded and enforced by the conscious- 
ness of immortal destiny, are alike deeply 
imbedded in the traditions and convictions 
of the immense and controlling majority 
of our people.” 





The small cuts used in this article were furnished by Miss Nettie Wheeler 
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N. E. to everyone at least 

Denotes “New England” and “North East.” 
Our Pilgrims, who, while days were freezy 
Were sure that N. E. meant “Not Easy.” 
In Spring when fields were fair to see 

Beheld “New Eden” in N. E. 

They filled all heretics with terror; 

N. E., they thundered, means “No Error!” 
But later shone in toleration; 


N. E. means “Nobler Education.” 





Their villages they built with care; 

N. E. meant “Neatness Everywhere.” 
When foemen filled the iand to vex it, 
N. E. said grimly, “Nearest Exit!” 

And soon in towns of sundry sizes 

N. E. meant “Novel Enterprises.” 
Now, since N. E., beyond denying, 

Is “Nationally Edifying,” 

N. E. implies to countless friends 

A shrine for love that Never Ends. 
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— UP THE CASE of young Mr. 
Scott Preble and the Tupper girl, both of 
Middle Village; which, of course, is one 
of the Adnocks. You know—South Ad- 
nock, West Adnock, Factory Town, etc. 

And in Middle Village the Prebles were 
—Well, they were the Prebles. They 
owned the woolen mill, lived in the big 
house on the hill, all that sort of thing. 
While Hannah Tupper—Oh, yes! That 
Tupper girl who lived with an old maid 
aunt at the foot of the hill, in a little gray 
house where they sold hooked rugs and 
maple sugar hearts to tourists. 

So when young Mr. Preble discovered 
that Hannah Tupper was uninterested in 
his newly formed decision to marry her 
he was a bit disturbed. Naturally. Star- 
ing into his shaving mirror he rocked his 
head slowly from side to side, as if about 
to toss something or somebody on his horns. 
Not that he had horns. Don’t be silly. 
It was a perfectly good head; a substan- 
tial, adequate head, well supported on a 
strong neck and wide shoulders. And 
even if the college sport writers had in- 
sisted on calling him “Bull” Preble, all 
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that nonsense was over now. For he was 
back in Middle Village for good, trying to 
learn what noils were, and how teasles 
were used, as was right and proper for an 
heir to a woolen mill, and he was rocking 
his head because he had encountered a sit- 
uation which puzzled him. 

Hannah Tupper giving him the run- 
around! Stalling him off. Huh! She 
had been doing it for weeks and he had 
just realized the fact. What did she 
mean by it? Well, he would go and see. 
That was Scotty all over. Go after what 
you want and go after it strong. 

Half an hour later he was down at the 
little old house trying to tell Hannah what 
was on his mind. Of course, he was not 
being mushy about it. Can you fancy 
Scotty being mushy? Hardly. He was 
simply stating the case as it seemed to him. 
And Hannah was not getting at all excited. 
She kept on arranging old bottles on nar- 
row shelves across the front window. 

“But listen here, Hannah,” he pro- 
tested. 

“Sorry, Scotty, but I’m busy.” 
“Busy be blowed! Messing around 
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with that junk. Hannah, there’s some- 
thing I want to know.” 

“Not really?” 

He ignored the subtle thrust, plunged 
ahead. “About you—and me.” 

“That shouldn’t be complicated.” And 
Hannah set a squatty brown bottle next a 
slim-necked blue one. 

“Do we get married, or don’t we?” 

Hannah added an amethyst shaded 
bottle to the second shelf, then changed 
it to the third. She made a bird-like 
movement with her head, peered at him 
over her shoulder. 

“What a novel idea, Scotty.” 

“Anything crazy about it?” 

“Well, not exactly crazy. Freaky, per- 
haps. Rather new, too, isn’t it?” 

“Not tome. Ive been chewing it over 
for a week but it seemed to hit me hardest 
this morning. Well, what about it? Do 
we?” 

“Whew, Scotty! 
think it over, too?” 

“You mean whether you will or not?” 

“Something like that.” 

“T don’t see the sense, Hannah. Known 
me all your life, haven’t you?” 

“Yes. I’ve known everyone in Middle 
Village all my life, but that’s no sign I’ve 
thought what I should say if any one of 
half a dozen males should drop in and 
casually ask me to—” 

“But there’s no mob here, Hannah. 
There’s just me, and I’d like to know— 
now.” 

“You would, Scotty. But you’re not 
going to be told today.” 

“Tomorrow, then?” 

“Not tomorrow, nor next week, nor 
next month.” 


Don’t I get time to 


“Huh!” Young Mr. Preble was rock- 
ing his head again. “Am I such a 
blight?” 


Hannah stopped dusting bottles and 
tilted her small head sidewise. You have 
seen a robin pause from hopping across the 
lawn to gaze curiously about? Only no 
robin ever had such bright brown eyes or 
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could look with such flickery impishness. 

“You are not a blight, Scotty, nor a 
bunch of poison ivy, nor a blot on the es- 
cutcheon. I should say you were quite 
normal and decent, with several good 
points about you. Honest blue eyes, for 
instance; and I like the way your hair 
crinkles in front, and—” 

“Blah, blah!” remarked Scotty. “I 
have my health too, I expect. The main 
point is that I don’t click with you, eh?” 

“T haven’t said so, have I? I’ve been 
trying to tell you that I am very, very 
busy.” 

“Huh!” Scotty stared about the room; 
at old pine tables laden with blue china 
platters and nicked glassware, at a fireplace 
and mantel littered with tin candle molds, 
obsolete foot-warmers, whale oil lamps, 
brass candlesticks. ‘With this, eh?” 

“Exactly.” 

Scotty registered further contempt. 
“And you’ve been acting this way ever 
since you came back from New York,” he 
accused. 

“The precise date, Scotty.” 

“Something must have happened there 
that changed you.” 

“Such a lot happened to me there.” 

“Met another man, I suppose?” 

Hannah’s brown eyes went flickery. 
Just how she managed it Scotty never 
could quite make out, any more than he 
could guess what she meant by the maneu- 
ver. Generally she meant something, but 
one time it was this and another that, so 
there you were. 

“A Mr. Kirwish,” said Hannah. “Vin- 
cent Kirwish.” 

Scotty experienced several sensations in 
quick succession, as though he had swal- 
lowed a cold potato which had gone down 
a ways and then bobbed back into his 
throat. Then his ears burned, his neck 
muscles stood out, and his stubby fingers 
bunched into hard fists. 

“Kirwish!” he repeated. “Some punk 
painter or interior decorator, I expect? I 
bet he was a noble soul.” 























““He was tall and dark, with glossy black 
hair and gloomy eyes, and he always 
dressed like a best man at a wedding. 
Rather imposing, you know.” 

Scotty indulged inasnort. “You would 
fall for something like that! Well, how 
did it end—or is it still going on?” 

“We parted in anger,” said Hannah, 
sighing a little. ‘You see, he was assist- 
ant floor manager at Whimbey’s, where I 
was stock girl. It was a question of 
whether or not I had been slow about put- 
ting away something he always called 
‘drapes.’ I wouldn’t have minded the 
scolding so much if he hadn’t snapped his 
fingers at me. I don’t remember answer- 
ing back, but I must have looked at him 
in a way no stock girl ought to look at an 
a.f.m. Anyway, he fired me on the spot, 
and as that was when my money was near- 
ly gone, and I didn’t know where to get 
another job, I had to come home.” 

“The big stiff!” said Scotty. 

“Thank you, Scotty,” said Hannah. 

He stared at her fora moment. “You 
—you mean you weren’t in love with this 
Kirwish bird?” 

“Quite the reverse, Scotty. I can name 
few persons I have cared for so little as I 
did for Mr. Vincent Kirwish.” 

Young Mr. Preble no longer felt as if 
he had a cold potato anywhere in his an- 
atomy. His fingers relaxed, a warm glow 
capered up and down his spine. “Say, I 
always knew you were all right, Hannah. 
You—you’re a darned fine girl. What I 
don’t get though, is why you were working 
in a department store. I thought you 
went there to go arty. Didn’t an uncle or 
somebody in Michigan leave you a bunch 
of money?” 

“A whole thousand, Scotty. One to me 
and one to Aunt Semira. I took mine and 
left to become a Rosa Bonheur. Oh, at 
first I meant to learn to do magazine covers 
and little things like that. Probably I 
should need a few lessons. And you can 
hardly imagine, Scotty, how warmly I was 
welcomed by those dear delightful Green- 








wich Villagers. 
real money they were sure I was a budding 


When they found I had 


genius. Dozens of them told me so. 
Friends! My little studio was crowded 
with them, particularly at meal time. 
And in a few months they had either bor- 
rowed or eaten up all I had not spent on 





fake art instructors. As a climax the 
young lady sculptor who had so kindly 
moved in to share my quarters suddenly 
disappeared with almost everything I was 
not wearing at the moment and a hard 
boiled real estate agent was demanding 
rent.” 

“Tough break,” commented Scotty. 

“It is only what happens to hundreds 
of girls every year, only at that stage most 
of them sneak back home. I wouldn’t. 
Too stubborn, I guess, or else I still thought 
I was too smart. I believed if I hung on 
I could make good somehow. So I took 
whatever jobs I could find—lunch room 
waitress, helper for a Greek florist, drink 
stand attendant, and at last stock girl in 
Whimbey’s. I could have made a living 
too, if they had played fair. But they 
didn’t. Never mind the details, but New 
York used me rough; very, very rough, 
Scotty. It may sound silly, but I mean to 
get even.” 

“With Kirwish and the others?” 

“No. With New York.” 

“Eh?” Scotty was staring again. 


“My grudge is against the city as a 
whole, everybody in it.” 

“But that’s plain nutty, Hannah. Six 
million people!” 

“T can’t help it. I intend to get square 
with them all if it takes the rest of my life. 
I mean it, Scotty. And until I’ve done 
that I shall be quite busy; too busy to think 
about you, or much of anything else.” 

Of course young Mr. Preble tried to 
point out to her the folly of engaging in a 
private feud with a city the size of New 
York, or of any size. He was being rather 
eloquent about it when he noted that Han- 
nah was not listening. She had turned 
her back and was dusting bottles once more. 

Then he had an idea. He would see 
this sour faced aunt of hers, suggest that 
she try to talk some sense into Hannah. 
Three steps across the little front hall 
brought him to where Aunt Semira sat at 
her rug frame. 

Actually she was not sour faced. Her 
gray eyes did have a somewhat severe look 
in them, but no more so than you would 
expect after 20 years of school teaching. 
Also there was a prim expression about her 
thin lips and her slim figure was erect and 
unbending. But her voice was low and 
kindly. 

“Well, Scott? Been chatting with 
Hannah, have you?” she asked. 

“T wouldn’t call it that. She’s been 
telling me how she’s planning to get square 
with all New York.” 

“Oh! Has she?” 

“Craziest thing I ever heard of. Say, 
I wish you’d talk her out of that.” 

Aunt Semira pulled a strip of yellow rag 
into the middle of a purple rose, looked up, 
shook her head. “Then you don’t know 
Hannah very well, do you?” she asked. 

“How’s that?” 

Aunt Semira smiled, a subdued, patient 
smile. “If you did you would know that 
when Hannah makes up her mind to do a 
thing she usually does it. All the Dustins 
are like that.” 

“Eh? All the who?” 
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“Her full name is Hannah Dustin Tup- 
per. But perhaps you never heard of the 
original Hannah Dustin?” 

“No. Did she swim something?” 

It seems she had neither broken a Chan- 
nel record, nor been the first Hannah to 
do a trans-Atlantic flight. According to 


Miss Semira Allen this Dustin person 
achieved prominence in early Colonial 





days by using a tomahawk on a band of red 
Indians who had been so unwise as to cap- 
ture her and murder her baby during a raid. 
They had taken her up the Merrimack 
river to an island above Concord, along 
with a woman nurse. But at night, while 
all the Indians were trustfully asleep, Han- 
nah wriggled free, found a tomahawk, and 
one by one, with deft blows on the temple, 
neatly and silently sent every savage to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. Then, fearing 
her own people would doubt her tale of 
such an unusual performance, she scalped 
her late captors, put the grizly trophies in 
a bag, and with her nurse calmly paddled 
back home in a canoe. 

“And that young woman,” said Miss 
Semira, “was Hannah’s great-great-great 
grandmother.” 

“Some yarn!” commented Scotty. 
“Who thought it up?” 

“Tt happens to be history.” 

“Oh, come!” 

Miss Allen shrugged her thin shoulders. 
“If you will go to Haverhill, Mass. you 
may see, in the little park between Winter 
and Main streets, a bronze monument 
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which was erected nearly a century ago. 
It shows Hannah Dustin in the very act 
of using the tomahawk, and on the tablets 
below the whole story is told. There is 
also a family tradition to the effect that in 
every generation since the Dustin strain 
has shown itself in some form or other.” 

“You don’t mean that all Hannah’s 
grandmothers had the tomahawk habit?” 
asked Scotty. 

Miss Allen shook her head. “Merely 
that they have been women of strong char- 
acter and great determination, women 
who never meekly submitted to what they 
considered a wrong or an injustice. So 
when our Hannah says she means to get 
even with New York—Well, you never 
can tell.” 

And as Aunt Semira resumed her rug 
hooking young Mr. Preble walked out to 
his roadster slowly rocking his head. So 
that was where Hannah got all her spunk 
from, was it? Well, he liked ’em spunky. 
But what was her game, anyway? Scotty 
decided to keep an eye on her, and to be 
adjacent when Hannah discovered that she 
had made a flop of it. 

Meanwhile she seemed to be preparing 
to open one of those roadside pests—an 
antique shop with a tea room adjunct. If 
she named it “The Pink Parrott” or “Ye 
Olde Brass Kettle” he hoped he could for- 
give her. Not that young Mr. Preble was 
especially scornful of antiques. No. 
The big house on the hill was full of such 
things, always had been. But why make 
such a fuss over ’em? 

It was one noon early in June that Scot- 
ty, on his way from the mill to luncheon at 
home, stopped at the little house to watch 
Hannah directing a carpenter who was 
hanging an old wooden pail from a bracket 
above the low front door. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Scotty. 

And Hannah, looking quaint and be- 
witching in blue and white checked ging- 
ham, flickered her eyes. “It’s my sign, 
you see. How do you like it?” 















“Not so hot. 
isn’t it?” 

“That’s all. But I had to have some- 
thing, didn’t I, to give the place a name? 
I am calling it ‘The Wooden Bucket.’ 
See, I’ve had it printed on the menus.” 

A bit sneeringly Scotty read from the 
card; “ ‘Luncheon, Tea, Gifts, Antiques. 
Waffles and honey, with tea........ $1.25 
Wowey! ‘Toasted Muffins and tea.......... 
$1.00.2 Say, Hannah! Who do you 
think is going to let you stick ’em like 
that?” 

“[’m not thinking, Scotty; I am only 
hoping. We are rather picturesque here, 
aren’t we, with our hollyhocks and lilac 
bushes and our big elms? We live in a 
house by the side of the road and all that 
sort of thing, don’t we? Only, now that 
our road has been made a state highway 
and a through route to the mountains, the 
race of man passes by in a steady stream. 
And motorists do get hungry. Some will 
even buy old pickle jars and Sandwich cup 
plates and hooked rugs, no matter how stiff 
the prices. And to let the right ones know 
we are open for business I am hanging out 
the sap bucket. Don’t you see?” 

“Uh-huh. All except what the buck- 
et’s got to do with it.” 

“But that’s the subtle part, Scotty. 
Think it over.” 

The mental processes of young Mr. 
Preble, however, were unused to dealing 
with subtleties. They were direct, open, 
one-track. Chiefly on this occasion he was 
considering how bully it would be when, 
instead of getting an occasional glimpse of 
Hannah, he could be with her for hours at 
a time, could study at close range the 
changing moods of those brown eyes, per- 
haps be allowed to take her in hisarms. A 
possibility so enchanting that he complete- 
ly forgot the Colonial Hannah who went 
her own way even when painted savages 
blocked her path. 

A week or so later Scotty was annoyed 
to find that mere glimpses of Hannah were 
becoming rare. Luggage laden motor 
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cars were always parked under the elms, 
and when he peered through the door of 
the gift shop he saw groups of tourists, 
mostly female, buzzing about, asking the 
price of this, gushing over that, or sitting 
at gaudy little tables eating waffles and 
honey. He noted that many of the cars 
carried New York license plates. 

Then, along in July, came the Little- 
field sale, which brought collectors and 
dealers from far and near in such swarms 
that for two days Middle Village was al- 
most swamped by them. For it was no 
ordinary farm auction, with the meagre 
contents of an old house secretly and sud- 
denly amplified by the addition of surplus 
stock from -half a dozen antique shops. 
No need for “salting” at this sale, for the 
Littlefields, five generations of them, had 
lived in the squatty brown house on Syca- 
more knoll. Some had been captains of 
China clipper ships, ‘one a prosperous mill 
owner, one a West Indiatrader. And they 
had filled the old house with such things 
as antiquers dream about. Nothing had 
ever been sold from the place nor given 
away. But when Aunt Becky Littlefield 
ended her eccentric career at 87 and no- 
body was left of the family save a few 
nephews and nieces scattered about the 
country, the executors had no choice but to 
arrange an auction. They knew their job, 
too. It was elaborately staged, widely 
advertised. 

So when Scott Preble became tangled in 
a traffic jam that extended for nearly a mile 
up and down Main Street he grumbled in 
disgust and asked Constable Jim Hester, if 
there was a riot or something. 

“Might as well be,” said Jim, “with all 
these fool city folks goin’ crazy over an- 
tiques. Iswanif I can keep’em straight.” 

Before “The Wooden Bucket” they 
were milling about by scores and Hannah’s 
three temporary waitresses were dashing 
around with laden trays and jingling 
change pockets. The affair lasted two 
days and was said to be the wildest orgy of 
high bidding the county had ever known. 
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All the Adnocks were gasping at some of 
the prices which choice pieces were said to 
have brought. 

After it was all over and the dealers had 
packed their trucks and the wealthy collec- 
tors had rolled away in prize laden limou- 
sines, Scott walked down the hill by moon- 
light to find Hannah standing framed in 
the doorway of her little shop, gazing out 
over a littered and much trampled front 
lawn. She was tired but exultant. 

“You could never guess who has just 
been here, Scotty,” she said. 

Scotty couldn’t even try. 

“Mr. Vincent Kirwish!” 

“The big stiff who gave you the chuck 
in New York? .. You didn’t chase him with 
a tomahawk, did you, Hannah?” 

“How silly! You’ve been listening to 
Aunt Semira. Besides, the tomahawk has 
gone out, and if I’d had one I wouldn’t 
have used it on such an immaculate person 
as Mr. Kirwish. He had on white spats 
and a frock coat and everything.” 

“Huh! What’s he doing around 
here?” 

“Business, Scotty, tremendously impor- 
tant business. He has been made head of 
Whimbey’s antique furniture department 
and he came on to pick up a few rare 
pieces at the Littlefield sale. Looking for 
bargains, you know, and I gather that he 
was rather shocked at the way private col- 
lectors behaved. It seemed they were rude 
enough to bid him off his feet. Imagine! 
Our Mr. Kirwish, right from New York!” 

“Am I supposed to cry, or what?” asked 
Scotty. 

“Not yet. Wait. You see, he was 
afraid to go back empty handed. The 
firm might think he wasn’t quite up to his 
job. So he got the brilliant idea that here 
among all these simple minded natives he 
might find butterfly tables and Hepple- 
white chairs that could be bought at pri- 
vate sale for little or nothing. He had 
read of it being done—dazzling ignorant 
country folks with new $10 bills and get- 
ting them to part with priceless heirlooms. 























He was hunting for that sort of thing when 
he wandered in here.” 

“Got a jolt when he saw you, I bet.” 

“As though anyone so important as Mr. 
Kirwish would remember every stock girl 
he’d ever fired! Of course he didn’t rec- 
ognize me and he was too busy squinting 
around at my small stock of old things, 
including a comb-back rocker of Aunt 
Semira’s. He told me who he was and 
just what he wanted—only a few early 
fourposters, and wing chairs, and maple 
highboys and soon. And if I didn’t have 
them on hand couldn’t I tell him in which 
of these funny old places he could find 
’em? And why shouldn’t I go out and 
persuade the feeble minded villagers to 
give up their treasures? Oh, he would be 
perfectly willing to pay fair prices.” 

“Perfectly swell scheme, eh?” said 
Scotty. “Known as gypping the jays. 
Might have worked that 25 years ago, 
too. What did you throw at him, Han- 
nah?” 

“A smile, Scotty; one of my best simple- 
village-maiden smiles. And I told him he 
was ever so good and kind, and that if he 
would come back in about two weeks I 
thought I could collect enough to furnish 
a whole room in early Colonial. And I’m 
going to do it.” 

“But you can’t, Hannah. Why, you 
know every house in the county has been 
combed by dealers until—” 

“TI know, Scotty. But when we Dus- 
tins start to do a thing it takes a lot to stop 
us. You’ve heard that, haven’t you?” 

“But this Kirwish bird is asking you to 
rob your friends and neighbors. I can’t 
feature you doing a thing like that, Han- 
nah. You’re too darned nice a girl.” 

“Thank you, Scotty. You’re rather an 
old dear yourself, you know. No, No! 
You mustn’t dothat. I’m still a very busy 
young woman. But perhaps, if every- 
thing works out all right, some time late in 
August I shall not be so busy and—Well, 
just a little one. There! O-o-o-0! I 
said a little one, Scotty.” 


And as young Mr. Preble walked back 
to the big house on the hill he was quite 
unworried by the problem of where Han- 
nah was going to find all those antiques. 
Strange to relate he was thinking only of 
how perfectly bully it was to kiss a girl 
like that and how long before it might hap- 
pen again. ‘Tomorrow night, maybe. 

It did not happen then. At noon he 
learned that Hannah had gone to Boston. 
“After a new stock of trinkets and old 
bottles, I presume,” suggested Aunt Se- 
mira. “The auction crowd just about 
cleaned the shelves.” 

Hannah was gone two days, and when 
she did return the green door under “The 
Wooden Bucket” bore a sign to the effect 
that the place would be closed for the next 
week. ‘Twice young Mr. Preble knocked 
in vain. He heard a lot of hammering 
going on in the shed back of the house but 
when he scouted around there he found 
only old Ben Gurvey, who waved him 
away. Ben was a house painter, stone 
mason, carpenter, cabinet maker; and it 
was said of him that when he was sober and 
not too lazy he was the best egg-shell fin- 
isher in Adnock county. 

“We’re mighty busy here,” announced 
Ben. ‘“Ain’t got no time for callers.” 

As Scott retreated he noted a pile of new 
crates stacked against the shed. So Han- 
nah must have found her antiques some- 
where. 

Impatiently he waited and at last he saw 
Hannah one evening and was told to come 
in. “I don’t know that you deserve it,” 
she said, “but I’m going to give you a pri- 
vate view of my early American room. 
Wait until I light a fewcandles. There!” 

Well, if anything was missing that a 
truly Colonial home would have had in it, 
Scott could not say what it was. Grand- 
father’s clock? Looming in a corner. 
Canopy topped bed? Oh, complete, from 
tester to popcorn pattern spread. There 
were five types of Windsor chairs, a bat- 
tered pine tavern table, a Sheraton sofa, a 
bonnet-top highboy, a fireplace banked 
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with warming pans, tin ovens, foot warm- 
ers, candle moulds and trivets; a flax wheel 
rigged for action; a mantel crowded with 
old bottles, powderhorns, pierced lanterns, 
snuffers, Betty lamps, and so on. ’ 

“Some room!” commented Scott. “The 
antiquest thing I ever saw, or that anybody 
else ever did, I guess. But where would 
you fit in a Pilgrim father or two?” 

“You wouldn’t,” said Hannah. 
“They’re not on the list. But isn’t the 
room convincing?” 

“Tt’s a knockout, Hannah.” 

“T hope Mr. Kirwish will think so,” 
said Hannah. “He’s coming tomorrow, 
and if he doesn’t buy it for his store I shall 
be a hopeless bankrupt.” 

“He’d better, then” announced Scott. 
“You let me know. I['ll be sticking 
around.” 

“Tt would be nice to have you near, 
Scotty. You see, he’s going to get quite a 
shock when he hears the price. It is to be 
an out-and-out deal, for cash only. But I 
shall do no urging. I mean to let the 
room speak for itself.” 

“If it can’t no room ever could,” said 
Scott. 

He left the blanket mill in time to 
watch Mr. Kirwish arrive on the 11:15. 
He knew him by the spats and his manner 
of snapping his fingers at the driver of the 
local flivver taxi. 

During the conference at The Wooden 
Bucket, Scott waited outside in his road- 
ster. It was nearly 12:30 when Mr. Kir- 
wish reappeared, mopping his brow a bit 
nervously, and was driven away. Before 
he was out of sight Hannah, smiling con- 
fidently, was beckoning Scott to the door- 
way. She was waving a check in one 
hand. 

“‘Whimbey’s gets the room,” she told 
him. 

“At their price or yours?” 

“Mine, Scotty. Fifty five hundred. 
Isn’t that scandalous? But Mr. Kirwish 
says it makes the Colonial living room in 
the American wing of the Metropolitan 
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Museum look like a cheap imitation; and 
he is going to have mine set up on the 
Fifth floor of Whimbey’s, with silk ropes 
all around it and two sales ladies costumed 
like Puritan maidens to explain everything 
to the crowds which will come to see it. 
I’ve done it, Scotty.” 

“Then how about celebrating the deal? 
Of course, it will be advertised big. So 
with a quiet little home wedding and a 
honeymoon to—” 

“No, Scotty. I must see all this stuff 
packed up first and shipped. Besides, I 
shall not know that I am quite through be- 
ing busy until— Well, until I’ve actually 
seen how New York takes it.” 

“But, Hannah—” 

And once more, at the end of five min- 
utes, Scott learned that Hannah’s no meant 
exactly that. She did however, consent 
to allow young Mr. Preble to meet her in 
the big city and act as bodyguard when she 
paid her visit to Whimbey’s. That de- 
layed matters for another two weeks. 

But at last the day arrived. Scott 
called for her at her hotel before she had 
finished breakfast and, although Hannah 
protested that the hour was too early for 
her purpose, they reached the store at 10 
a.m. Placards guided them to the eleva- 
tor which was set aside to run only to the 
floor on which the remarkable exhibit of 
early Americana was to be seen. 

“There Never Was A Room Like It,” 
ingenuously announced one card. 

“Perfectly true,” said Hannah, her eyes 
flickering. 

And after they had wandered through 
acres of bedroom and parlor furniture they 
came to the room itself, guarded by gilded 
ropes and attended by highly rouged Pris- 
cillas. 


“Wait!” whispered Hannah. “There 
is Mr. Kirwish now.” 
“Spats and all,” said Scott. “Seems to 


be having an argument with some of the 
help, doesn’t he?” 

There was no doubt about it. In the 
very midst of the exhibit, between the 


























fourposter and highboy, a common person 
in overalls with an upholsterer’s kit at his 
side was telling Mr. Kirwish something 
about a six-legged sofa. 

“Phony, I’m telling you, Kirwish,” the 
common person was declaring. 

“But I bought it myself, Meyers,” in- 
sisted Mr. Kirwish. “I know it’s genu- 
ine.” 

“Ts, eh?” growled Meyers. ‘Well how 
about this? A maker’s mark that’s been 
gouged out! Kevin’s, of Boston, or I'll 
eat the whole piece. And here’s part of 


stung, but why squeal? Let the stuff ride 
as it is.” 

At which point, as Mr. Kirwish was 
leading the too-wise Meyers towards his 
private office, young Mr. Preble found 
himself being urged towards the elevator. 

Not until they were in a taxi engulfed 
in the swirling tide of Fifth avenue did 
Hannah speak. “Oh, Scotty! You don’t 
think I am a young lady crook, do you?” 

“T think you’re swell, if you want to 
know, Hannah. As fine as they come. 
And now that you’ve ditched your nutty 





It’s been 
smoked and stained and antiqued, all right. 
But them dents was put in with a piece of 


the factory serial number. 


wrapped chain. Same way with that four 
poster we fixed up. Got ’em up in some 
little burg in New Hampshire, did you? 
From a young lady? Well, she was a 
young lady crook, P’ll say. Why, we got 
the same reproductions right in our—” 

“S-s-sh!” warned Mr. Kirwish. “If 
— if the firm should find out! No, no! 
No one must know. What can I do, 
Meyers?” 

“Ah, why do anything?” And Mey- 
ers winked consolingly. ‘“You’ve been 





idea about getting hunk with all New 
York—” 

“But, Scotty! I am getting square. 
It’s going on now. ‘That junky room at 
Whimbey’s is doing it. Thousands of 
smart New Yorkers gawping reverently 
and planning to litter up their own homes 
with bogus trash in the same manner. 
Isn’t that getting even with them?” 

Scott took a long breath. “My gosh, 
yes! I got it figured out now. Kirwish 
went up there to gyp the natives and got 
gypped himself. And gave you a chance 
to put something over on the whole city. 
Say, Hannah, I guess you were right about 
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the tomahawk game being old stuff. 
When it comes to settling a private feud 
you’ve got all your grand-mothers stopped 
in their tracks. Now how about me?” 

“You, Scotty? Why, I guess you are 
still an old dear and—” 

But the finish of Hannah’s remarks be- 
came somewhat muffled, her nose being 


buried in young Mr. Preble’s coat collar. 

So the mounted traffic officer at the 59th 
street entrance to Central Park yawned 
wearily. Just another pair of silly young 
things staging a daylight petting party in 
a taxi. How was he to know that one was 


a Preble and the other a worthy descendant 
of Hannah Dustin? 


The Real Sentiment In Antiques 


Mr. Crombie will be known to many for his fine achieve- 
ment in the printing industry at Worcester, Mass. 


[. IS OUR HILL TOWN in New Eng- 
land. There are rows of beautiful old 
houses on both sides of the street; mansard 
roofs, white paint, green blinds and white 
shades at the many-paned Colonial win- 
dows. 

All seems so serene here in these shaded 
streets and lanes as I wander admiringly 
along these paths which I used to tread as 
a barefoot boy in a previous century. 

There seems to be some commotion as I 
enter the more thickly settled section. 
Over there is the Colonial home of one of 
our ancient families, occupied just now by 
a maiden aunt, the last of the kin. The 
four white pillars in front are as erect and 
sturdy as the day when they were raised. 
I see a placard near the entrance door, a 
red flag on the end of the house, automo- 
biles and people entering the yard. An 
auction is in progress. 

My sympathy mingles with my senti- 
ments as I approach that house where the 
kindly old people used to live. In my 
youth I had expected them to live there 
forever. But they have been gone many 
years now and even the sole heir, that 
maiden aunt, has lived her allotted time, 
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too, and now there remains no one who 
really cares. The hollyhocks and del- 
phiniums nod at me over the pickets of the 
garden fence and join me in wonderment 
at the intrusion of this bargain-hunting 
crowd. 

I hear a blustery auctioneer shouting 
from the steps of this stately old mansion; 
I see his highly colored necktie and soiled 
vest. In front of him are the secondhand 
dealers and old clothes men and antique 
buyers and townspeople, all eager for bar- 
gains. No sentiment bothers them. 
Knowledge of the pieces offered is perhaps 
only a matter of a few moments for them; 
a Hepplewhite, a Sheraton, or maybe one 
of those rare little cross-leg Pembroke 
tables, with a reproduction or two brought 
in by the auctioneer to tempt the inexpe- 
rienced. 

But somehow I seem to feel that their 
money does not buy the real and cherished 
antiquity which is here. They get the 
pieces but not the associations with that old 
family of long ago—the cradle that great- 
grandfather was rocked in two centuries 
before, that grandmother rocked years 
later, that the old attic has hidden from 
then until now. 

No price would seem to buy that old 
table and chair which were once a part of 
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grandmother’s sitting room, or the old 


wooden rocker— 

“Oh how well I remember, in days long gone by, 

When we stood by the rocker, my sister and I, 

And we listened to the stories our grandma 
would tell, 

By that old wooden rocker we all loved so well.” 


The auction goes on. I see the familiar 
little cherry sewing table and I think of a 
young mother in the distant days who used 
to sit by it and sew on the garment for an 
infant she was never to hold. There were 
only tallow candles for light in the old 
house then. Later on her daughter was 
married here and those things which had 
stood witness to the tragic past—the sew- 
ing table, the old corner chair, the pewter 
teapot, the andirons and sampler—all had 
a present once again. And now the years 
have moved along once more and even I 
am old. 

I sit by my fireplace and around me are 
the hand-wrought andirons great-grand- 
father made, grandmother’s stand and 
table, her walnut upholstered chair with its 
horsehair seat and back. I sit there in 





these twilight years of my life, with only 
the red glow from the burning wood light- 
ing up my face and I seem to feel those 
old folks around me still. Mother per- 
haps is holding me in her lap, her warm 
Paisley shawl around me, soothing the 
pains of earache. 
The old memories do not go on the auction 
. block. 
“How much is offered for this rocking 
chair?” I hear the auctioneer shouting 
out there to the crowd— 


“There it stands in the corner, 
With its back to the wall, 
The old wooden rocker so stately and tall.” 


The bidding goes on. 
“Sold to the gentleman over there!” I 
hear him cry. 


But grandmother still rocks here, and 
great-grandfather stands by my side. The 
fire dims perhaps. One reaches out but 
does not touch. Perhaps that is true, too. 
Somehow they are selling things out there 
—things without a price—things which 
only a memory or a heart could buy. 


By Shirley Barker 


Miss Barker, a recent graduate of the University of New Hampshire has received wide 


acclaim for her recent book “Dark Hills Under.” 


his is the way the houses looked, 
All dusty in the drouth; 
Around this hill the coach road crooked 
When hooves went beating south. 
His love stood by in crinoline, 
His house rose firm as prayer, 
The day Bray Collin rode to war 
Across the village square. 


New Hampshire dust has piteous dreams 
Asleep at Seven Pines. 

Bray Collin’s house is rotting beams 
Below the blackberry vines; 

Bray Collin’s love is withered flesh 
About a bitter core, 

Her sons are not Bray Collin’s sons, 
They never went to war. 


The autumn rain comes coldly down; 
The land lights up with May; 
And lads go courting in the town, 
Whose grandsires rode with Bray. 
She only sees the dust lie white, 
The road run crooked and bare— 
And still Bray Collin rides to war 


Across the village square. 











This article is affectionately dedicated to myself than 
whom, theatre-like, 1 love none better—sparrow hop and 
all... ues William Pitt. 


Nw AND THEN I like to remind my- 
self of a purely fictitious gentleman of 
theatrical bent who, in a satirical moment, 
insisted upon writing his own epitaph. Af- 
ter his death, visitors to the mossy knoll, 
where someone had been kind enough to 
rest him, were by no means an uncommon 
occurrence—for the stone bore the unique 
and highly imaginative inscription, “J 
always expected to die, and now I have. 
Keep off the grass. Boo!” 

I like to remind myself of this gentle- 
man for the benefit of my own soul. Like 
many another who chooses to criticize all 
things theatrical, I some times make the 
mistake of taking myself seriously. As 
with Pierrot, ridiculously, if I would be a 
critic, I must enjoy nothing. 

As a matter of unblushing truth quite 
against ethics of the trade, I enjoy a lot of 
things. And few so much as good summer 
theatre. 

Now it all started, this summer theatre 
idea, back in 1901 with a pretty much 
defunct amusement park at the very edge 
of Hayden’s Pond down in Maine. Her- 
bert Swett in an unexplainable moment 
had taken over the place, trolley line and 
all, and for the life of him couldn’t think 
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what to do with it. So he hired some ac- 
tors, cleaned out the old dance hall (at 
one time a kind of spiritualist’s headquar- 
ters) and put them to work producing 
plays. They have since turned out 444 of 
them in thirty-five years. 

Of course we know this amusement park 
now as Lakewood; we know the plays to 
be frequently far better than many to ap- 
pear on Broadway. And we know that 
around this theatre have sprung up a Lake- 
wood Inn, the Lakewood Country Club, 
some Lakewood bungalows, and a Lake- 
wood golf course. So much for the good 
of drama. 

Lakewood isn’t simply a courtesy to 
tourists. It belongs to the good people of 
Skowhegan. In June Ed Wynn made a 
personal appearance at the playhouse and 
as much of the state as possible crowded 
through the doors, to say nothing of those 
who came from fifteen or more other 
states. Theatre in Maine, like potatoes, 
has become a public utility. 

No one seems to know how the germ 
spread to New Hampshire. It was a pleas- 
ant infection after all. In years past there 
had been the music festivals at the Weirs, 
in Keene, and in Peterborough. Very like- 
ly, since few wanted to do chorus singing 
anymore, it was decided to have festivals 
of good acting if possible. Soon Peter- 
borough had its Mariarden and the Law- 























ton School of the Drama, neither of which 
blossomed into another Lakewood. 

It is highly appropriate, however, that 
Skowhegan’s greatest rival, the Ogunquit 
Playhouse, should have had its beginnings 
in New Hampshire. Even as late as 1927 
when summer theatre gave almost no 
promise of getting anywhere in the Gran- 
ite state, Walter Hartwig was fluffing out 
in a kind of theatrical down at the afore- 
mentioned Mariarden. 

Tenants had come and gone and after 
three years of tears and scenery bills, he 
too went his way; went to Bristol, Connec- 
ticut, in fact where he fared little better, 
I am told, though he was constantly per- 
fecting plans for the company which has 
since made Ogunquit quite famous. 

But rocky New Hampshire, unlike any 
other rural state in the union, is in reality 
fertile ground for cultural ideas. Almost 
anything which leads to better and fuller 
living can be made to prosper. 

However pessimistic the outlook in 
1927, the summer theatre had come to stay. 
And now in 1935 the woods are full of 
them. 

Probably not the first summer group 
with commercial ambitions, but at least one 
of the early ones to receive state-wide pub- 
licity, was the Barnstormers. With Fran- 
cis Grover Cleveland, son of the former 
President, at their head, they set out in 
Tamworth to present plays not with a 
Broadway cast, but with non-professionals 
who believed they could act. They have to 
a certain extent realized their aim. 

Edward P. Goodnow, formerly with 
Clive at the Copley theatre in Boston, was 
added to the company as director, giving 
the enterprise a professional touch that 
might otherwise have been lacking. In or- 
der to keep going without heavy losses, it 
was necessary to devise some sort of road 
tour. This last season, their fifth, the 
Cleveland players appeared regularly dur- 
ing the week at the new playhouse in Tam- 
worth, at Peckett’s-on-Sugar-Hill in Fran- 





conia, at the Plymouth theatre in Ply- 
mouth, at the Masonic Auditorium in 
Wolfeboro, and in Conway. 

Perhaps the company’s greatest distinc- 
tion lies in the fact that they have manag- 
ed to continue successfully without resort- 
ing to big names in the cast. No individuals 
have been featured and the aim has been to 
emphasize quality of group performance. 

The plays last summer included “Hedda 
Gabler,” “Solid South” played of late by 
Mr. and Mrs. Coburn at many other re- 
sorts, “Kind Lady,” “Petticoat Fever,” 
“The Bishop Misbehaves,” “Accent on 
Youth”, and two new plays, “Beggerman, 
Thief” by Elizabeth MacFadden and 
“The Fields Beyond” by Francis Bosworth. 
For the opening bill they offered the 
Norma Mitchell play, “Post Road,” as 
what barn-playhouse didn’t sometime dur- 
ing the season. Professional players to join 
the company were Helen Ray, seen on 
Broadway a year ago in “Brittle Heaven,” 
and Brenda Dahlen, formerly with Kath- 
erine Cornell and Ethel Barrymore. 

What the Barnstormers have accom- 
plished by perseverance and what is some- 
times known in the profession from the 
audience angle as a “red hot break,” has 
to all appearances been equalled in quite 
another way by the Yale Forty Niners in 
Whitefield. Taking the theatre as a kind 
of happy-go-lucky lark, they did what the 
boxoffice demanded, and would have play- 
ed “East Lynne” from June to September 
so long as there was someone who would 
pay to see it. 

The prospectus sent out at the beginning 
of the year announced that the Forty Niners 
would revive all the old plays in the “grand 
manner” on alternate weeks. Come and 
see your favorites! But no one appeared 
to have any favorites and so after the fourth 
production, which happened to be about 
a certain young lady with lung trouble, 
by name Camille, the old plays went back 
to the attic. A more recent, though less 
artistic, vintage brought the Forty Niners’ 
pulse back to normal. “Double Door,” 















“Coquette,” and Noel Coward’s “Hay 
Fever” were some of the modern ones. 

There isn’t a dollar behind these young 
people from Yale and they’re proud of it. 
No one gets anything that looks like a sal- 
ary and they count themselves fortunate 
when they make their board and lodging. 
A few of the company are paying their 
own way. Most of the players are from 
the Yale University Theatre though Fran- 
ces Williams and Helen Carrm are with 
the Group Theatre of New York in the 
winter and Madalyn O’Shea is Maria Ous- 
penskaya’s understudy and assistant. 

Lark or not, to join the Forty Niners 
is not unlike signing up oneself for a first 
file position in a chain gang. There’s so 
much to do and so little money to hire 
someone to do it that, though you may 
emote yourself to bucolic heights of star- 
dom, very likely you’ll have to shift scenery 
when the curtain falls, be you the leading 
lady or just a walk-in. 

Don’t think for a minute the audience 
doesn’t realize just about everything that 
is taking place backstage. Last year at 
a time when stage hands in Whitefield were 
rare birds, the young lady who played a 
slightly sunburned Mary Tudor fell to one 
evening, and helped to shift scenery before 
the second act. When the curtain rose 
and her lover in impassioned tones began 
his chant about her “lily-white hands,” a 
worshiping but talkative patron in the front 
row announced to the hillsides surrounding 
Chase’s Barn that they didn’t look so lily- 
white to her. But it wouldn’t be good barn 
theatre if there weren’t cobwebs and a 
little dust here and there in the makeup. 

“The Two Orphans,” “Rip Van Win- 
kle,” “Ten Nights in a Barroom,” and 
“The Drunkard” are some of the old plays 
which were given and the directors went 
every other group in the state one better 
by presenting Sunday benefit concerts with 
such artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company as Lillian Moore, Doris Doe, 
Elda Vettori, and Mary Moore. 
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With hope springing at least half eter- 
nal in his human breast, Howard Inches, 
a personable young manager with offices 
in the Longacre theatre building in New 
York, announced in 1933 that he would 
establish another Malvern or Salsburg at 
Mariarden. 

There couldn’t be a better spot, said 
Mr. Inches, for concerts under the stars 
perhaps with the New York Philharmonic, 
and dramatic festivals in the “bewitchingly 
sylvan and technically perfect outdoor 
theatre with its gayly ginghamed studio, 
its fifty-eight buildings, swimming pool, 
bridle path, and 104 acres.” 

Strangely enough Mariarden did have 
all these things except the Philharmonic; 
had them in abundance. Mariarden had 
the view looking off to the hills, geraniums 
in the window boxes, a more or less sieve- 
like canvas over the outdoor auditorium, 
good plays, and no audience. The Amer- 
ican Malvern and Salsburg began to lan- 
guish; in fact, due to a rainy season it al- 
most drowned. 

Came 1934 and the “festivals” decided 
to get under cover in Peterborough’s Town 
House . . . sawdust and all. But the 
death knell, so I am told, had sounded. 
What promised to be a very pleasant thing 
in one of the loveliest spots in New Hamp- 
shire was a grim and forbidding enigma 
at the Town House. You couldn’t hear, 
you couldn’t see, and to all appearances 
they couldn’t cover the stage with scenery. 
That year the “festivals” expired. The 
Town House, I hear, has since then been 
considerably improved. 

However, while Mr. Inches and his di- 
rector, Mr. Friedlander, were doing every- 
thing possible to weather this period of 
colonization in the Monadnock region, 
Herbert Gellendre and a very ambitious 
group known as the Repertory Playhouse 
Associates of New York came to settle in 
Putney, Vermont. 

Prior to this they had been present- 
ing those doubtfully entertaining Virgil 
Geddes about New England undertakers 























at a tiny red barn in Brookfield, Connecti- 
cut. But since they didn’t own the barn 
and Mr. Geddes didn’t either, they were 
forced to move when that venerable little 
old lady, to whose estate the building be- 
longed, decided that hereafter it should be 
used exclusively as a place of retreat for 
cows and other farm life so recently evicted. 

But Putney was such an out-of-the-way 
place for most of us who like to see theatre 
from a hayloft or an aisle seat in the 
Grange hall. The plays were good and 
the acting satisfactory, but the audience, 
I believe, never reached a maximum in 
proportions. And then, so I am told, Put- 
ney quite unexpectedly began to experience 
some very New England _compunctions 
about actors who donned “shorts” for street 
wear. Mr. Gellendre was promptly in- 
vited to any number of other towns in New 
England. He went to Keene. 

For one thing it became increasingly 
certain that a company with a limited 
amount of expense could succeed almost 
anywhere. True, tourists and summer re- 
sidents made up the audiences for the most 
part, but here and there it could be noticed 
that New Hampshire people were taking 
to the idea of once again spending an even- 
ing at the play. A revival, so to speak, of 
a quaint custom. 

The producing groups, so far estab- 
lished, had settled down inland. It was 
then no surprise at the beginning of the 
1935 season to learn that someone at last 
discovered New Hampshire had a beach 

. in fact several of them. At one of 
these, Rye to be exact, a timid little outfit 
known as the Farragut Players would open 
with the everpresent “Accent on Youth” 
to be followed shortly with our old and 
familiar friend, “Post Road.” Here again 
would be “Hay Fever” and “Ten Nights” 
with Donald Ogden Stewart’s somewhat 
neglected classic, “Rebound,” slated for 
late-season production. Considering such 
miscellaneous fare, it came as a surprise 
that the Sierra “Cradle Song” should have 
been the Farragut’s first-year hit. 





The Farragut Players counted them- 
selves fortunate, to quote Berilla Kerr of 
the group, that, though they had not made 
great amounts of money, they had cleared 
expenses and over, beginning with the first 
week. As with other organizations of the 
kind, subscriptions to the cause were highly 
desirable and Mrs. Alvin T. Fuller, wife 
of the former governor of Massachusetts, 
and ever one to encourage aspiring young 
people, was the first patroness. 

The company, according to Miss Kerr, 
was gathered from all parts of the United 
States; four from Hollywood, and others 
from Virginia, Maryland, New York, and 
Canada. Mary Fuller, daughter of the 
former governor, made her professional 
debut in one of the productions. 

After all, the offerings here and there 
have been average fare from a theatrical 
point of view. If it has been good enter- 
tainment for summer nights, it has served 
its purpose. 

However, I believe barn-theatre started 
out in New Hampshire at least to be a sort 
of creating ground where literary genius 
might bud in a barren waste. And so lit- 
tle of it has been budding! Anything 
which promised to be original was nipped 
by high production costs. 

It was these same high costs which 
threatened the existence of one of the few 
creative groups . . . . the Peterborough 
Players on Edith Bond Stearns’s farm near 
Mariarden. 

Three years ago Mrs. Stearns in associa- 
tion with Alfred Kreymborg, the well 
known poet-playwright, converted her 
barn in Peterborough into a kind of labora- 
tory where experiments might be made in 
bringing together dancing, music, poetry, 
andthe drama. About fifteen young peo- 
ple including Ann Leslie (Mrs. Stearns’ 
daughter and a pupil of Maria Ouspens- 
kaya and Mme. Daykarkanova) and Cathe- 
rine Rapp and Kenneth Bostock, dancers, 
comprised the acting company. Emile 
Beliveau, director of dramatics at Briar- 
cliffe college, was in charge of productions. 








And this was something very different 
for a theatre-going public in New Eng- 
land. Characters in the play talked about 
so many things the Victorians at least would 
never have discussed . . . talked about 
them frequently in such fine verse that they 
made good entertainment. 

This last season the cast was further en- 
hanced by a number of other promising 
people who were intelligent enough to play 
these difficult roles. 

There was Norman Lloyd who appeared 
in Moliere’s “School for Wives,” and who 
gave a performance showing tremendous 
possibilities for the future. To compare 
young people in so intimate a venture as 
this is dangerous business, but it should of- 
fend no one in the company to say that Mr. 
Lloyd was apart by himself. 

And what is said of Lloyd may pretty 
much be said for William Mansell who 
carried the burden of most of the plays dur- 
ing the summer. It was he and Letitia 
Hughson who, in Mr. Kreymborg’s 
“America, America,” left their listeners 
staring at closed curtains after the per- 
formance, and repeating inwardly to them- 
selves, What have you done with all your 
— ee and what is it makes the 
young grow old, America? 

“America, America” was of course a 
one-act play presented on the same bill 
with “Monday, A Lame Minuet” and 
“The Dead are Free,” a New Hampshire 
tragedy, dedicated by Mr. Kreymborg to 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. Had this 
moving sermon been presented on any oth- 
er program, we should have remembered 
the two companion plays better: “Mon- 
day” for its satire and the New England 
piece for Frederika James’ first appear- 
ance with the players. 

We have followed Mrs. James, who by 
the way lives in Dublin, for a long time, 
knowing that beneath a modest dignity lay 
emotional heights which might stand her 
in good stead with anything so purely con- 
versational as, shall we say, Ibsen. 

New Hampshire has many amateur or- 
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ganizations presenting plays during the 
winter months and each boasts an “actor” 
who,in the opinion of his neighbors, 
“should have been on Broadway.” But so 
far as I know, Mrs. James is one of the 
very few who understands what it means to 
interpret a part. 

A detailed account of such companies 
as the New London players, the group in 
East Jaffrey, the Wagon Wheel Theatre 
at Bristol, and the players who come up to 
Peterborough occasionally from Westford, 
Massachusetts, would read very much the 
one of the most attractive, has presented 
same as that of the Farragut Players. 

The Wagon Wheel theatre, certainly 
plays regularly. But whether the resi- 
dents around Newfound Lake are not thea- 
tre minded, or the publicity was not suffi- 
cient unto the day thereof, the attendance 
has not been great enough to warrant a con- 
tinuance of the policy next year. 

The Wagon Wheel is operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Lawrence of Philadel- 
phia. Since Mr. Lawrence is a vocal coach, 
music has taken a front rank position in the 
colony. No professional company, it is be- 
lieved, will be engaged hereafter. The 
auditorium of the barn will be used for re- 
citals by those who study music. 

The Barn Playhouse in New London, 
occupied by the New London Players, in 
structure is not unlike the Wagon Wheel 
in Bristol. This group, organized in 1933 
by Mrs. Josephine E. Holmes, Dean of the 
Curry School of Expression in Boston, at 
first tenanted the town hall. However, 
finding the hall too limited in appoint- 
ments, they reconstructed the Knight barn. 
It seats two hundred people. 

As at the Wagon Wheel, the hay-loft is 
now a balcony. Windows in what were 
once the horse stalls are screened with the- 
atrical gauze. There is an ox-bow chan- 
delier with early American lanterns for 
additional house lighting. 

Mrs. Holmes, who obviously believes 
there should be a good performance on both 
sides of the footlights, has dressed her ush- 











ers as milk maids with sunbonnets. These 
young ladies seat you with a certain amount 
of provincial deference, hand you a pro- 
gram, and return during the intermissions 
with a milkpail of iced punch to tide you 
you over through the heat until the next 
act. Should you have left your seat and 
happen to be smoking in the barnyard, 
you'll be summoned at curtain time by a 
cow-bell. 

The New London Players are amateurs 
which in no way should detract from inter- 
est in their performances. While the 
movement was still in the experimental 
stages, they showed the good judgment of 
playing only two nights during the week, 
giving most of their time to study and re- 
hearsal. Many of them are college boys 
and girls. Some have had experience in 
summer stock. Others are graduates from 
dramatic schools. Now and then one of 
the players has appeared on Broadway. 
They have been getting their stride. Here- 
after, they will increase the nights of per- 
formance to four. 

Willy-nilly this gamboling prime minis- 
ter at the stage door, approaching the sub- 
ject of first one acting group and then an- 
other, has endeavored to chart after a fash- 
ion what may seem at times the ephemeral 
glory of drama in the barnyard. 

Most of this glory 7s ephemeral; it is so 
soon forgotten. The triumphs of this year 
may be the obscure anecdotage of the next. 
Today the theatre is a calling where no one 
lives by reputation alone, which after all is 
quite as it should be. 

I’ve been asking myself over and over 
again this year, “Can this present state of 
summer theatre affluence last?” 

It probably can last if, as Violet Heming 
was saying one night at Ogunquit, mana- 
gers will present good plays with at least 
fairly well trained actors. 

The curse of the theatre today is the 
people who are in it. Too many of them 
belong on the audience side of the foot- 
lights. There isn’t one of us who doesn’t 


think he could act given half the chance. I 
suppose there’s about one real actor born in 
20,000 and the sad part of it is all of us 
think we are he. 

An actor is an actor by instinct. That 
feeling for drama was given him at birth. 
Seldom is he efficent at anything else. 
Training in the apprentice groups, which 
are usually a part of hedgerow theatre, will 
bring out latent talent. But it has not created 
something new; it has merely polished 
something that already existed. 

This is a day in which people specialize 
in trivialities. There is the charming lady 
who, for a certain sum in advance, will 
teach you how to smile across a drawing 
room. Another will teach you to pick the 
“vibrant chord” in your speaking voice, 
and so captivate your listeners. Many who 
would teach you to act insist upon the in- 
fallibility of a course in euphony and eu- 
rythmics. 

To the actor this is sheer twaddle. He 
doesn’t need eurythmics; he needs experi- 
ence. And the only experience many of 
these youngsters can be sure of is in the barn 
theatre. 

There are not twelve professional actors 
today who work more than twenty weeks 
a year. Should a performer be fortunate 
enough to spend the twenty in one play, at 
least four of these must go into rehearsals. 
He gets no salary or audience contact dur- 
ing that time. 

If he happens to be in one of the few 
touring companies, things are even worse. 
As in New York, two weeks must be taken 
out since there are no performances on Sun- 
day. A play which closes in Boston on 
Wednesday obviously cannot open in Den- 
ver the next day. At least two weeks are 
lost in travel and, as sometimes happens, in 
being closed for scenery repairs. Twelve 


weeks left for acting . . . . twelve out 
of fifty-two. 
With the high percentage of flops, 


moreover, the actor who can spend twenty 
weeks on any given play is certainly the pet 
of the rialto. He will probably spend it on 
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three or four. The rehearsal time then runs 
from twelve to fourteen weeks. In other 
words, he spends his time getting ready for 
“long experience” that never comes. 

It is these several hundred summer thea- 
tres in the country which are building the 
stars of tomorrow if there are to be any. 
They are giving the young people of the 
theatre the thing that is needed... . 
opportunity. And better still they are keep- 
ing the theatre alive where it is most want- 
ed . . . in the towns and smaller cities. 

So far the Wagon Wheel, it is believed, 
is the only summer theatre which will not 
present plays next year. The Farragut 
Players hope to introduce guest stars with 
the regular company in 1936. Mrs. 








Holmes at New London has found her 
audiences “responsive and discriminating,” 
and will produce even more New York suc- 
cesses, Mrs. Stearns at Peterborough hopes 
to establish a subscription fund that will 
take care of at least a part of the expenses. 

It is too soon to hazard a guess as to what 
new venture will pop up along the Daniel 
Webster highway, though there are pros- 
pects of at least one or two. 

With several of the summer companies 
the attendance has doubled itself. Some 
have done even better than that. The peo- 
ple have found good plays and in turn are 
being good supporters, which after all is a 
New England characteristic. 





SUMMER THEATRES 


Harold Magg of Portsmouth, formerly with the Colonial Theatre, has been made 
manager of the Capital Theatre at Augusta, Me. Paul Purdy of Malden, Mass., is the 
new assistant manager of the Colonial, Laconia, succeeding Carl Benson, who has been 
made manager of the Giles Theater in Norwood, Mass. Armand Landry, the Laconia 
lariatist, went to South Carolina last week to open his circus season in Dixie land. Dick 
Lambert, formerly of Contoocook River park, will run a roller skating rink in Laconia this 
winter. The Hampshire Playerfolk of Keene have organized for their winter activities 
and look forward to their best season yet because of the interest aroused in that section by 
the Keene summer theatre. The Colonial, Nashua, re-opens next Sunday. 

New Hampshire amusement notes: Royal Beal of Keene, sterling actor, is in the 
Walter Hampden production of “Achilles Had a Heel.” Katherine Warren, formerly of 
Whitefield, is in the cast of a New York melodrama, “Blind Alley.” Hugh Cameron, 
summer resident of The Weirs, is with the revue, “Thumbs Up.” Alma Kruger, a fine 
actress when she visited Concord quite often 40 years ago, gets most of the praise from 
the New York critics in connection with the new play about nuns in a convent called 
“Few Are Chosen.” Eugene Niles Welch, St. Paul’s School 1902-6, is in the new Paul 
Muni picture, “Enemy of Man.”—Granite Chips—H. C. P., Concord Daily Monitor. 
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by Helen Hartness Flanders 


Mrs. Flanders, daughter of Ex-Governor Hartness, begins a series of articles relating to 
New England’s traditional songs—those who sang them then, those who sing them now. Her 
hobby takes her and her dictaphone far afield from her old Springfield, Vermont, home at 
times and we hope that many of her readers will help her from time to time both by singing for 
her and sending in the words to any of the old songs they may happen upon in forgotten cor- 
ners, nooks, and attics. “That tune which teased your mind after you met your old schoolmate 
during Old Home Week” would be particularly welcome. 


I present first Mr. Elmer Barton, of 
Quechee, Vermont—at present loom-fixer 
on the night-shift of the textile mills. 
But Mr. Barton has travelled far afield 
before coming back to the pleasant home 
under a robust hill at the edge of the vil- 
lage—where I found him. This is prob- 
ably due to the Indian blood in his veins. 
When a livelihood wasn’t easily to be had 
where he found himself, he would follow 
what proposed elsewhere. His last long 
trip was to the southern Philippines, in the 
army. But what the army provided in the 
way of people and goings-on was colored 
also by what—a fever can do to a man. 
He was glad to be back in America. He 
also opined that America should leave the 
Philippines alone. 

Business had slumped, when he re- 
turned. He could not get work of the 
kind he was used to. His Indian blood 
again asserted itself. He remembered 
what he had learned as a boy, from his 
grandfather—the art of making baskets 
by hand. He set to work and proved to 
himself he had not forgotten the art. He 
soon proved to himself that there was con- 
siderable demand for the usual type of 
baskets and for the pack-baskets moun- 
taineers like to have fitted to their backs. 
He established his reputation in these, and 
continues to make them, during hours when 
he is not in the mills. 

I knew none of this when I knocked at 
his door, early this summer. I only knew 





that an old friend of his had told me 
“Elmer knows canal songs.”” What would 
be a canal song in Vermont? Here we had 
few tow-paths and fewer mules (to boot). 
However, I tried to brush up a familiarity 
with tow-path songs from the Lomaxes 
latest collection. No use....... Mr. 
Barton could not remember any. Yes, 
he’d heard them. . . but they just would 
not come to mind. He did give me this 
fragment. (on following page) 

Mr. Barton sings with a hearty, ringing 
voice. And why not? He is built on 
hearty lines—handsome, hearty lines I 
might say. For he is rugged enough for 
a vivid wood-cut, slightly square-jawed, 
surely square-shouldered and impressive in 
his carriage. He is at home, and de- 
servedly so, among all kinds of people, for 
he sizes them up easily and is of ready sym- 
pathies. All of this enters into his sing- 
ing. Later, he brought out his violin—a 
fine instrument of great resonance and 
memorable tone. As he tuned up, it was cer- 
tain, that Mr. Barton had an infallible 
sense of pitch. As he played, his rhythm 
was equally infallible, it was compelling. 
Somehow, his wife and I, sitting around 
his bright kitchen, kept ourselves in hand, 
but not so his small baby. Still too young 
to walk alone, he jounced up and down, 
supported under the arms, face all smiles 
to the beat of the music and the excite- 
ment of the tunes. And what tunes they 
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IN THE DAYS OF FORTY-NINE 









THERE WAS OLD BoB CLOY, THAT COULD OUTROARA BUFFALO BULL, YOUBET. HE 





ROARED ALL 


DAY AND HE ROARED ALL NIGHT 


AND iLL BET HE'S ROARING YET. BUT HE 





FELL INTO 


A PROSPECTING HOLE ONE DAY. 


THE WALLS. wEeRE TOO HIGH TO CLIMB: 





RIGHT ‘IN THAT HOLE HE ROARED OUT HIS SOUL, IN THE 


were! I have dictaphone records of them. 
Musicians have found it hard to believe 
that one man only was playing—so much 
double-stopping and strumming gives 
foundation to the intricate melodies! Mr. 
Barton cannot name all of the tunes; he 
does not remember where he picked them 
up, in most cases. To him they are jigs, 
or reels or clogs or a march. It is hard to 


identify them. “On the Road to Boston” 
is certainly haunted by “My Love She’s 


but a Lassie Yet.” Now and then, he plays 
one made up on a gap-scale out of Scot- 
land. I had gone for canal songs. I came 
away with my head full of irresistible 
tunes and a picture of a baby alive with 
what a tune should mean to all of us. 

It being the time of year when the corn 
is gathered into barns and parties are being 
held here and there, it seems natural to 
bring in next the corn huskin song which 
comes to me from Mr. George Edwards 
of Burlington, Vermont. It is sung with 
a strong accent of the first beat in each 
measure. 
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DAYS OF FOR-TY NINE! 


THE HUSKIN’ BEE 
As sung by George Edwards 
Transcribed by Helen Hartness Flanders 


THE HUSKIN’ BEE 


Twas huskin’ time when Sue and I 

Began to go to-gether; 

We went to almost all the doin’s 
Regardless of the weather. 


One night we went to a huskin’ bee 
Down at the Fletcher place 

When all the people in the town 
Were assembled there, I guess. 


You bet that I was ye of Sue, 
So full of grace an 

She was the prettiest one vot all the crowd 
Down at the Fletcher farm. 


Sue husked the first red ear of corn 
Which made her Queen of the Eve, 
And also gave the boys the right 
To kiss her without leave. 


Old Deacon Jones had longed to kiss 
Those ruby lips divine 

And now he vowed that nothing would 
Prevent him at this time. 


The Deacon started after Sue 
The coveted kiss to obtain, 

But Sue she quickly evaded him 
And was back at my side again. 


She ran out on the high back porch 
The guard rail was a rope. 

The Deacon tri ipped and o’er it fell 
Into a barrel of soft soap. 


We heard a few half audible words, 
Come floating on the air 

And we knew that they did not belong 
In the Deacon’s evening prayer. 


Sue and I are married now 

And her kisses belong to me, 

But we have many a laugh when we think of the plight 
Ofi the Deacon at the huskin’ bee! 



















ALMOST ALL THE 


DOIN’S, 


Fletcher Farms, in Proctorsville, were 
so extensive and so much a part of village 
life years back as well as now—I asked 
Mr. Edwards if he thought this song could 
have originated there. But he, of Burl- 
ington, with a long line of Yorkshiremen 
behind him had not known what went on 
in southern Vermont. Most of Mr. Ed- 
wards’ songs came out of England. He 
tells me, that his grandfather—who, by 
the way, fought in the battle of Waterloo 
—sang them to teach him English history. 
Certainly they are great with fact and 
folk-fancy — those songs about King 
Henry, Walter Raleigh, Northumber- 
land and others: I shall share some with 
my readers during these coming months. 

Mr. Edwards is paymaster at textile 
mills in Burlington. After the publica- 
tion of “Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads” 
in which book Mr. George Brown and I 
had recorded verses and tunes to old songs 
we had taken from the lips of people sing- 
ing from memory, Mr. Edwards wrote 
me a letter which warmed the cockles of 
my heart. He said there were some songs 
printed there worded differently from 
those he had had sung traditionally to him. 
Such a statement offers endless prospects 
to a collector of ballads! His versions, 
what he was told about the songs; in what 
tune they were given; of what other songs 
these reminded him—along with the pleas- 
ure of meeting a man to whom an old bal- 
lad is a serious matter—all this was of 
great moment. I welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to meet Mr. Edwards. When he 
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came to talk with me, at Hotel Vermont, 
I found him to be a “gentleman of the 
old school” of simple courtesy, fine dignity 
and a musician to the heart. His reverence 
for the old ballads and his inbred under- 
standing of them as literature, humanly 
created and developed down many genera- 
tions, was precious. I have seen Mr. Ed- 
wards many times since. Always, he gives 
to me the human meaning in the song he 
sings, because it is so many years old in 
himself—if you know what I mean! 

Mr. Phillips Barry, Archivist and Vice- 
President of the Folk-Song Society of the 
Northeast, has long conducted research for 
traditional songs in the treasure rooms of 
university libraries, in historical museums 
and old book stores. 

He is a collector of old manuscripts—his 
particular interest being in the many ver- 
sions of old songs and the many unknown 
old songs he may come upon. He has 
undertaken invaluable field-recording in 
Maine and in Vermont which makes his 
files and records of singing, combined with 
old broadsides, prints, and so forth, of in- 
calculable interest to any lover of this lore 
—be he scholar or folk-songster. Mr. 
Barry has collected the music with the 
words, wherever possible. He has tracked 
down the European forms of his old-world 
material and has the best basis for under- 
standing the long history of a tune or of 
a ballad that can be assembled by any one 
person. And it is all because of his acute 
appreciation of literature, tunes and, parti- 


cularly of people. He likes the song, be- 
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cause of the feeling in it, of the persons 
who made it up. You cannot talk with 
him about any one song, without sensing 
how strongly he realizes what is humanly 
in the song. That is why it has been such 
a pleasure to have with Mr. Barry the 
give-and-take, common to whole-hearted 
collectors. As Archivist of the Vermont 
collection of Folk-Songs and Ballads, I 
have given him copies of any precious ma- 
terial in our files. He, in turn, keeps me 
in touch with what comes to his collection. 
From his correspondence with Mrs. S. A. 
Flint of Providence, Rhode Island, back 
in 1904, he has sent the following game 
song. I have seen forms of it in the an- 
nuals of the publications of the English 
Folk-Song Society. It is delightful to 
think of children in Sussex playing now 
this old game which I have, myself, found 
in different parts of Vermont, and which 
was in the childhood experience of Mrs. 
Flint. 
“Old John Rogers is buried and dead, 
Planted an apple-tree over his head; 
Apples are ripe and ready to fall, 

ere came an old woman and gathered them all. 
Old John Rogers gave her a slap 
Which made the old woman go whick-etty whack! 


She ran til she got to the top of the hill 
And there she sat down and made her will.” 


Mr. Barry was a collaborator in ““BRIT- 
ISH BALLADS FROM MAINE,” 
published a few years ago by the Yale 
Press. The other two editors were Miss 
Mary Smythe and Mrs. Fanny H. Eck- 
storm. Faithfully and authentically, they 
have preserved for us of New England, 
the texts and tunes they recorded from the 
lips of singers living in Maine; and, being 
scholars, they gave the life-stories of 
many of the songs, as far as it could be 
traced. Mrs. Eckstorm has sent to me 
from Maine, songs collected during the 
winter of 1934. She reprinted folk-song 
articles I composed for the Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Republican, in her home- 
town paper a Bangor—and added what 
like songs she had come upon in Maine 
and what the singers had told her about 
them. Asa result of her folksey, scholarly 
articles, correspondents sent her what they 
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remembered as they read verses of songs 
they had not thought of for years, and 
she has most cordially shared them with 
me. Here is one, sent by Mrs. Ellen 
Warren Webber, of Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine, as sung by her grandmother ac- 
cording to the recollection of her uncle, 


who sent her the text. 


BRAVE WOLFE 
Cheer up your hearts, young men, let nothing fright 


you, 
Be of a gallant mind, let that delight you; 
Nor let your courage fail in time of trial, 
Nor let your fancy move at first denial. 


I went to see my love, only to woo her, 

I went to gain her love, not to undo her; 
Whene’er I spoke a word, my tongue did quiver, 
I could not speak my mind while I was with her. 


“Love, here’s a diamond ring, long time I’ve kept it, 
For your sake alone if you'll accept it; 

When you the sy read, think of the giver, 
Madam, remember me, or I’m undone forever.” 


Brave Wolfe than took his leave of his dear jewel; 
Most surely she did grieve, saying “Don’t be cruel” 
Said he “Tis for a space that I must leave you, 
Both here and where I go, I'll not forget you.” 

So then this gallant youth did cross the ocean, 

To free America from an invasion; 

He landed at Quebec with all his party, 

The city to attack, both brave and hearty. 

Brave Wolfe drew up his men in form most pretty, 
On the plains of Abraham before the city; 

There just before the town the French did meet him; 
With double numbers they resolved to beat him. 


So pleasantly brave Wolfe and Montcalm talk-ed, 
So martially between their armies talk-ed; 

When drawn up in a line for Death prepar-ed 
While in each others face the armies star-ed. 


Each man took his post at their retire, 

So then their numerous host began to fire; 
The cannon on each side did roar like thunder, 
And youth in all its pride was torn asunder. 


The drums did loudly beat, colors were flying, 
A purple gore did stream—and as men lay dying; 
When shot from off his horse fell this brave hero, 
And we'll lament his loss in words of sorrow. 


The French began to break, their ranks are flying; 
Brave Wolfe then seemed to wake where he lay dying; 
He lifted up his head when guns did rattle, 

Unto his army said, “How goes the battle?” 


His aide-de-camp replied, “’Tis in our favor, 

Quebec in all her pride we soon shall conquer; 

She’ll fall into our hands with all her treasure”; 

“Oh, then,” replied brave Wolfe, “I die with pleasure.” 


A shorter version of this song was re- 
corded by Mr. George Brown in Grafton, 
Vermont in 1930 as sung by Mr. Guy 
Blood, who learned it from his Uncle, Mr. 
Fayette Blood, then eighty years old. Mr. 
Brown recorded its tune and it is to be 
found in “Vermont Folk-Songs and Bal- 
lads.” (Stephen Daye Press) Mrs. Eck- 
storm did not send the tune known to Mrs. 
Webber, but her words fit well that known 
to Mr. Blood. 









































To represent Connecticut with an old- drooping mind.” For five years I have 





timer of a song, I have copied from an old tried to learn more about this person who 
singing-school book, loaned the Vermont preferred to remain unknown, but who, 
Archive of Folk-Music, by Mrs. W. H. obviously, took so much pleasure in setting 
Abbott of North Springfield, Vermont. down these old songs. He published 
THE BATTLE OF STONINGTON “Brave Wolfe.” Was it sung as we have 
1, Prefchied deep with fire pg nr since recorded it in Vermont, or to a tune 
And oth-er things we need not name, now extinct? And what he could tell us, 
To have a dash at Stonington; * 
Bow ont arriv’d Lg Ay begun, nearer the time when these songs were de- 
ey tho’t to make the Yankees run, ° . ‘ 
And have a migh-ty deal of fun, veloping, about their origins! Maybe 
See 6 some New Englander will be able to throw 
2. A Yankee then popped up his head, s 2 
Parson Jones a ser-mon read, _ some light on either Joel Baker—or the 
That they must fight for Stonington; soldier who published the poem about him. 
Their ships ad-vanc-ing sev’ral ways, If so, I should be more than grateful. 
The Brit-ons soon be-gan to blaze, ’ 
Which put old Williams in a-maze, JOEL BAKER 
Who fear’d the boys of Stonington. Goes | young ye 4 and near, 
3. The Ramilies first be-gan th’ attack, ismal story you shall near, 
Their bombs were thrown, and rockets flew, a Sey = im a Se. 
Nimrod made a migh-ty crack, ee 6 eS ee eee 
And none can tell what kept them back, To her he went with tears ’tis said, 
From setting fire to Stonington; And many solemn vows they made; 
And not a man of all their crew, She false girl, fill’d his heart with wo, 
Tho’ ev’ry man stood full in view, Whieh sent him to the shades below. 
Could kill a man of Stonington. And when so cruel she did prove, 
4. Their old ra-zee with red-hot ball, And thus her true love did abuse, 
Made a farmer’s bar-rack fall, By choosing of another one 
And did a cow-house sad-ly maul, He cried I’m utterly undone. 
That stood a mile from Stonington; To her he went and thus he cried, 
We Yankees to our fort repair’d, Dear Sally, will you be my bride? 
| And made as how we lit-tle cared, For sure our vows must end the strife 
A-bout their shot, tho’ very hard Or cut the brittle thread of life. 
They blazed a-way on Stonington. No answer from her could he gain 
5. To have a turn we thought but fair, To ease him from his bitter pain; 
So we brought two guns to bear, He said you’ve pierc’d my tender heart, 
And, sir, it would have made you stare, Alas this world and I must part! 


To see the smoke at Stonington; 

We bored the Nimrod thro’ and thro’, 
And killed and mangled half her crew, 
When riddled, crippled, she withdrew, 
And cuss’d the boys of Stonington. 

6. The Ramilies gave up th’ affray, 
With her comrades sneaked a-way, 
Such was the val-or on that day, 

Of Brit-ish tars at Stonington; 
Now some as-sert on sartain grounds, 
Beside their damage and their wounds, 
It cost the king ten thousand pounds, 
To have a dash at Stonington. 





In conclusion, I now lay bare the piti- 
ful circumstances under which Joel Baker 
of Alstead, New Hampshire passed from 
this mortal life into his coincident ghost. 
The tune, unfortunately, seems to have 
been buried with him. I take this ballad 
from the Green Mountain Songster, pub- 
lished at Sandgate, Vermont, in 1823, the 
only known copy of which is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Harold Rugg of the Baker 
Memorial Library at Hanover who very 
kindly allowed me to phostostat its pages. 
The booklet is by “An old revolutionary 
soldier-to expel melancholy and cheer the 











Now when her parents this did hear, 
They said we fear his death draws near 
With scornfulness the damsel spoke— 

I soon will send him to a rope. 

"Twas on July, the second day, 

Oh when the sun had roll’d away; 

an Oe a musket’s dismal sound, 

His y by some friends was found. 
His body did lay on the floor, 

And from it ran the purple gore; 

Three deadly groans he ve, "tis true, 
Then bid this sinful world adieu. 

"Tis said the young man he was poor, 
"Tis true, he had no t in store; 

I think I hear that fame does say, 
What the other gains is by the way. 
Now her new will I shall not name, 
Although he says there’s none to blame; 
Oh, from my heart I wish them well, 
For none but God alone can tell. 

Scarce had a month then pass’d away, 
When she with her new love did stay; 
Much would they dread and greatly fear, 
Then should his frightful ghost appear. 
Now lovers all, I pray be true, 

Don’t break your vows, whate’er you do: 
The God above rules all below, 

May punish you with nameless wo. 
Some passed by his grave, ’tis said, 

And there cast slurs upon the dead: 

The time will come and soon will be, 
They must lie there as well as he. 

Now to conclude and make an end; 

I sat me down—these lines I’ve pen’d— 
God nt it may a warning be, 

To all who do these verses see. 


The Caretaker of the Innocents by George Stewart 


Mr. Stewart writes this against a background of his own 
war experience. 


H E STOOD THERE on the chalky bank, 
resting his hoe, fragments of a French 
poilu held together by half a dozen surgi- 
cal braces, in one hand a flaming bunch of 
lavendar, behind him row upon row of 
wooden crosses — regiments of German 
dead. 

“A hot day, Monsieur concierge.” 

“Oui, it is hot. Won’t you come in and 
rest awhile?” 

With cramped legs we got down from 
the automobile and clambered into the 
cemetery to rest in the aching quiet of these 
neat acres of what once were men. We had 
come many kilometers amid grave remind- 
ers of those, who had once walked the earth 
full of pride and breath, now sleeping fit- 
fully, while politicians mouthed party 
shibboleths and squandered the sacrifice of 
a generation. 

This air, once overladen with flying 
steel and befouled with the lethal smell of 
suffocating gases spoke only of peace today. 
A lark on a cross marking the bones of a 
Bavarian infantryman, his wings lifted to 
cool his warm body, sang to a breeze which 
started up only to die down again. We 
walked slowly about reading names on the 
crosses which were labeled on both sides, 
for German soldiers in formal cemeteries 
are buried head to head. 

“Men from all over are buried here,” 
I commented as I came across a list of 
Polish names from old East Prussia. 

“Oui, toutes sortes,” he remarked. 

He accepted a cigarette and, leather 
braces creaking, settled to his labor. 

Along the rows of graves were brilliant 
bands of lavendar flashing its purple in the 
bright day, the strong color contrasting 
sharply with the thin, whitish soil. Per- 
fume filled the air from the luxuriant plant 
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which grew bravely upon earth enriched 
by youth from the Rhine, the Elbe, the 
Thuringian forest, the sandy plains of 
North Germany and half the countrysides 
of the Fatherland. 

As we approached the lark he lifted and 
settled again near the broken Frenchman 
who was digging about the fragrant beds 
of flowers. The d/esse raised his head and 
spoke to the bird. Evidently they knew 
each other. 

What names were here! Again and 
again we bent to read them—Hanses, Ja- 
cobs, Ludwigs, Fritzs, Franzs, Albrechts, 
and Karls. All had been dearly cherished 
by some yellow haired girl, by some spec- 
tacled Professor father at Bonn or Leip- 
zic, some peasant mother in an unknown 
village. Brief notations of their regiments 
brought memories of thunderous alarms 
in a murderous strife which had swept this 
area not long since. The Kaiser’s armies 
had swept through here in 1914 and had 
been thrust back. The Uhlans had crossed 
rapidly followed by foot and guns and had 
retreated in reverse order. The war sunk 
into the chalk and mud of the trenches and 
no more cavalry had been here for three 
and a half years until open fighting again 
was possible. 

In March of 1918 Ludendorf released 
upon the Allies an all but fatal blow. Many 
of the bitterest engagements were fought 
in this sector. On July 18th the advance 
of the legions in feld grau was stopped. 
Foch crouched and struck with the sharp- 
est sword any Allied Commander had yet 
possessed and in the nick of time. There 
were divisions holding a thin line to pro- 
tect Amiens and the road to the Channel 
Poits where even cooks and half disabled 
orderlies and clerks had been thrown into 
the line. Haig had issued his Back to the 
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“Every position must be held to the last man; 
there must be no retirement. 


With our backs to the wall, and believing in the 
justice of our cause, each one of us must fight 
on to the end. 


The safety of our homes and the freedom of 
mankind depend alike upon the conduct of 
each one of us at this critical moment!” 


Great captains struggled for supremacy, 
Mangin, Degoutte, Haig, Debeny, Bird- 
wood, Fayolle, Humbert, Byng, But- 
ler, Gough, Watts, Congreve, Berthelot, 
O’Ryan, Lewis and many others led Bri- 
ton, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, Australian, 
South African, Senegalese, Indian, and 
French in head on assault against the in- 
vader. Ludendorf, Von Carlowitz, Hin- 
denburg, Von Huten, Otto von Below, 
Prince Rupprecht, Von der Marwitz, Fritz 
von Below, and Crown Prince Wilhelm, 
commanding wearied veterans reinforced 
by school boys snatched from the playing 
fields of Hannover, Berlin and Munich, 
hurled divisions and army corps into vol- 
canic struggles between Amiens and Sois- 
son. This conflict gradually focussed in 
the final great Allied advance to victory. 
Nearby were the fetid battlefields of St. 
Quentin, Arras, Cambrai, Bapaume; a lit- 
tle further away those of the Oise-Serre- 
Aisne. Every village and lane had been 
taken and retaken in desperate fighting. 
This was bloody ground—no quarter had 
been asked and none given. 

As we walked slowly up rising ground 
to a monument being erected to the me- 
mories of these brave men we could hear 
the lark singing blithely to the broken 
Frenchman. A countless, nameless multi- 
tude of ghosts kept company with these 
thousands whose bodies had been recovered 
here. We could not escape their pres- 
ence. Neither could the men hewing the 
soft brown stone. They moved about 
quietly with none of the usual shout and 
clamor of their kind. 

It was a solemn moment. That morn- 
ing we had left the wounded Cathedral 
of Soisson. Fresh white stone builded 
into the gaps made by shell fire showed 


the gravity of her suffering. We had 
come by Terny, Coucy le Chateau, Fresnes, 
St. Goban, Le Fere, Vendeuil to St. Quen- 
tin, towns which had had the iron deep 
in their souls, some hardly more than 
rubble piles. After visiting the exquisite 
little chapel at the American Cemetery at 
Bony we had eaten our lunch in fields over 
the St. Quentin Canal which was buried 
deep into the chalk in a tunnel miles in 
length. Tops of shafts, used as ventila- 
tors, marched off across the landscape. A 
hundred feet beneath us tens of thousands 
of German soldiers and hundreds of barges 
filled with war material had found shelter 
during the war. That subterranean stream 
had been the reserve depot of the Hinden- 
burg Line nearby us. We had travelled 
through Bellenglise and on to the German 
cemetery en route to Vermand, Villers- 
Brettonneux and Amiens. How far from 
home these men had died! 

As so often in these military cemeteries I 
felt a poignant sense of expectation as 
if those men, untimely dead, were await- 
ing something. I have often heard the 
thought expressed by sanguine people not 
at all susceptible to the occult. These 
dead do not sleep quietly! There is a 
restlessness about them—the tension abroad 
in a division before a push. To them the 
operation is unfinished, the objective un- 
reached. It is there, a sort of ghostly 
discontent! The peace for which they 
fought has not arrived! 

We passed down the slope, stopping now 
and then to examine the crosses, and spoke 
again to the caretaker. He raised him- 
self painfully upright in his harness to 
press upon us an armful of fragrant flowers. 

“Isn’t it strange that you, who have been 
so wounded, should now care for the graves 
of your enemies? ” 

“Pas du tout.” He answered with the 
decisiveness of one who had thought long 
on a question and had come to a conclusion. 

“These are not enemies, they are the 
innocents of the war. Those who cause 
war are not found here.” 
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The Curious Cobbler 





Here, to quote the genial editor of the Milford (N. H.) 
Cabinet is Mrs. Whitaker’s second appearance in our “for- 


mal medium.” We hope that he approves 


| ON A COBBLESTONE, stagger 
at a curbstone. This had been going on 
for some little time before I realized that 
the leather lifts to my suede covered heels 
had worn down and I was really walking 
on the brass nail about a quarter inch in 
diameter that secured the leather to the 
heel. ‘Teeter, totter along main street un- 
til a florist’s shop displaying yellow chrys- 
anthemums delayed my wavering steps, 
then turning a corner and ambling down a 
street that paralleled Main and led indi- 
rectly to my hotel where—if I found no 
cobbler between here and there I could 
rest my misused feet. 

A barber shop—a vacant place—the 
rear entrance to a store fronting on Main 
street—another barber shop—a pawn shop 
—TI must look in that window. A win- 
dow with old tickless clocks—and here I 
was—the other window showed a cob- 
bler’s outfit. It looked rather dirty and 
sooty inside but I might not have another 
chance so I pushed open the door and 
teetered in. A jolly old Frenchman 
greeted me with a cheery good morning. 

“Can you put on the lifts to my heels 
while I wait?” Propping myself against 
the counter I took off one slipper and 
handed it to him heel up. 
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“But yes, in ten fifteen minute. Sit 


down.” I sat and he brought a clean 
newspaper from the pile he had for wrap- 
ping up shoes, and placed it at my feet. 

“Ah hah—” eying the brown paper cor- 
nucopia holding my half bunch of chrys- 
anthemums—“you got some flowers there 
for your best friend, eh?” 

“No, they’re for a party.” I gave him 
my other slipper and he examined them 
and gave a very unfavorable opinion on the 
slippers that I had thought were still good- 
looking enough to wear on a two-day trip 
to this small city. 

A wrench with his pliers and the lifts 
were off, a dab of glue from a big pot 
carelessly daubed on, the glue spinning a 
thread perilously near to the suede, but 
after his disparaging comment on the shoes 
I dared not tell him to be careful. 

“You live in Chester?””—a businesslike 
eye cocked at me as he chose and discarded 
a small piece of leather. 

“No.” 

“Oh. You visit some people here?” 
He chose another piece of leather and that 
apparently suited him because he pared it 
to a size about a quarter inch larger than 
the heel and tacked it on with brass brads. 

“No. I’m staying at a hotel.” 


“Oh. You travel on business?” 
“No.” 

“How you like this city?” 

“T don’t like it.” 

















“Don’t like it! Well jou’re the first 
woman I hear say it. Why you don’t 
like?” 

“T don’t like any city.” 


“Qh—small town girl eh? You better 
ketchum a farmer.” 

“T have.” 

“Qh—you married eh? Raise chick- 


ens maybe?” 

“Ves,” 

“How many kids you got?” 

“None.” This was getting funny. 

“Enhhh! No kids! How many years 
you married?” Increasing curiosity and 
the leather was almost pared down to the 
right size. 

“Two.” 

“Enhhh! And no kids—you had bet- 
ter get yourself another man. How old 
are you—twenty-five? ” 

And I, who had hoped I looked young- 
er had to say “yes.” 

“Oh, well—plenty of time for to have 
dozen if you get busy.” The heels were 
just right. He threw a switch and the belts 
of his polishing machine began to revolve 
faster and faster. He held a heel to a 
wheel with a sure hand. 

“How many children have you?” I 
asked politely. 

“Five and a half.” He grew noticeably 
thicker about the chest and strutted a bit. 
“How many rooms you got missis?” 





“Rooms? ” 


“Sure—I got three. How many you 
got?” 

“Oh. Eighteen.” 

“Eighteen. My God, you keep board- 
ers?” 

“No.” 

“Just you and him?” 

Ves”? 

“Well, why don’t you keep boarders?” 

“JT guess I don’t want to work that 
hard.” 

“Ah, yes yes. Me, I rent forty-five 
room house up in the country in the sum- 
mer and my wife and kids take boarders. 
Make money too. Say, why don’t you hire 
some woman three, four dollars a week 
and take boarders? Make money.” 

“T don’t think I could find a good cook 
for that money.” 

“Cook—you cook yourself—she make 
beds—wash dishes.” 

“Oh.” 

“There — these heel are right.” He 
gave me a shoe to examine, and after ask- 
ing him to pound one tack further in so 
that it wouldn’t scratch floors I slipped on 
the shoes, paid him thirty cents and walk- 
ed without a waver to the door. 

“You better take boarders ma’am. Make 
money. You’ll see. Come in again missis.” 

“Thank you, indeed I will.” 








The third installment of Mrs. Tolman’s lively dance 
articles reveals a partner—not so silent after all. Mr. 
Page, as he is called, is called the caller. 


= QUADRILLE, MORE OR LESS as we 
do it now, was hatched in the French court 
ballet and so fascinated all who watched 
or danced it that it immediately spread like 
measles in a kindergarten. Its popular- 
ity whisked across the channel and, after 
it got well established in the British Isles, 
it emigrated with other portable lore into 
America. To this day it continues to be in 
great demand— in fact it is the only square 
dance which has survived in many places, 
including New Hampshire. 

As you would suppose from the name, 
this is a “drill” with couples in quadrangle 
formation. The dance as it was originally 
done, was divided into five sections, each 
with its appropriate music and four inter- 
missions just long enough to catch the 
breath and exchange a few flirtatious winks 
here and there. Recently it has been short- 
ened to three sections to suit the less leis- 
urely times, with two intermissions, doubt- 
less for the same purpose. 

The actual number of quadrilles extends, 
it would seem, as far as the eye can see. 
When you consider that fifty years ago 
every program had from four to six of 
these five-figured dances on its list, you 
can imagine how many quadrilles must 
have been written. And when you con- 
sider that the cream of the prompters 
could call that many dances (or thirty sec- 
tions ) without repeating a single command, 
you can see why the oldsters are apt to 
call them “the good old days.” 
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The Always Popular Quadrille 


by Beth Tolman and Ralph Page 





The basic quadrille is the so-called Plain 
Quadrille (actually anything but plain) 
and from that developed variations. There 
was the Lancer’s with its own variation 
in turn of the Royal or Double Lancer’s, 
the Basket, the Prince Imperial, the Irish 
and the Harlequin, the Caledonian, the 
Prairie Queen and the Cheat or Ninepin. 
The most favored orchestrations included 
The Black Cat, Sailor’s Return, Queen 
Bee, Circus, Prince of Good Fellows, Har- 
vest Moon and Autumn Leaves. (These 
are buyable at any large music store. ) 

The various figures of all quadrilles are 
a combination of elementary movements, 
each with a name of its own. The calls 
must be thoroughly digested beforehand 
by the dancers because the prompter shouts 
only the name of the movement, having no 
time to enter into explanation with this or 
that couple on the floor. 

Every movement in the quadrille, as in 
many of the other dances, requires eight 
counts for completion. The first eight 
bars are merely preparatory, during which 
all salute: each gentleman bows first to 
his partner, then to the lady of the couple 
on the left; each lady at the same time 
curtseys first to her partner, then to the 
gentleman on her right. 

The first quadrille to be taken up will 
be a typical Plain Quadrille. Of course 
one program might carry two or more of 
these, with each one probably employing a 
different set of commands. But as there 
is room for only one here, the most preval- 
ent figures will be used. It might be ex- 
plained too, that the calls depend largely 
upon the prompter’s ability and whim. 











All commands will be explained once First couple lead to right and four 
and then just referred to by name. All hands around 
counts, 8, except when otherwise specified. Lead to next and right and left 


PLAIN OQUADRILLE: Lead to next and ladies chain 
Ql All forward and back, turn partners 
Preparatory bowing to partners and to hae 
; All promenade in circle. 
corners, as explained above. 
Other couples repeat at command of 
prompter. 





First four right and left: (that is, head 
couple with its back to music and foot 
couple facing music always lead in quad- 
rille. Side couples follow at command): 
Couples cross over, ladies inside, gentle- 
men in passing touching lady’s right hand. 
Return in same way. 


Circle, eight hands around 
Four ladies grand chain: Opposite ladies 


First four promenade: Partners cross join right hands as in ladies chain and 
hands, right hands above, promenade formation swings around each to opposite 


gentleman. Gentleman swings lady and 
formation turns again back to original 
partners who swing. 


across, passing to the right of advancing 
couple and taking their places. Return to 
place in same manner. 2 

Ladies Chain: Ladies cross to opposite Grand right and left (16): Face part- 
places giving the right hands as they pass TS, Salute, then join right hands, gentle- 
each other, and the left hands to the op- men moving to the right, ladies to the left. 
posite gentlemen—turning once around— Gentleman drops his partner’s right hand 
give right hand back—left hand to part- and takes next lady’s left in his left; next 
ner and turn to place. with right, etc. (This is a movement in 


Hal de (4): t which the two lines, moving in opposite 
Pe, ere eae ee wy directions, weave in and out). When half 


Half Richt and Left (4): Just ret around he meets and salutes his own part- 
to ao es ee ane ner, giving her his right hand, and con- 


tinues to place. (In saluting and meeting, 

- ee Ree anne. the salute always precedes the taking of 
hands). 

Circle eight hands around 

Four gentlemen grand chain: same as 
ladies 

All join hands forward and back 

All turn partners 

Promenade to seats. 

The Lancer’s Quadrille became a popu- 
lar variation of the Plain Quadrille, especi- 









ally among the older people. It was more 
stately than the plain and called for a 
greater degree of precision in executing it. 
Much emphasis was placed on saluting 
partners and bowing to corners. 

Another variation of the standard quad- 
rille was the Royal or Double Lancer’s, in 
which eight, instead of four couples make 
up the set. The Prince Imperial quadrille 
was French and unlike many of the others, 
did not have the appreciation in this coun- 
try that it deserved. 

The Irish Quadrille and Harlequin were 
great favorites here because of their so- 
ciable nature. There was a minimum of 
bowing and scraping in these and much 
turning of corners, grand allemande and 
grand right and left. These dances even 
reached a carefree abandon which was un- 
heard of in the days of the quadrille’s 
origin. The Basket Quadrille came under 
this hilarious category. Injected into a 


plain Quadrille was this basket figure, 
popular to this day: 

First couple lead to right and four hands 
around 





“Gents Bow, The Ladies Know How; 
and Around You Go: 











Gentlemen join both hands across and 
ladies do the same 





Ladies lift both arms and gentlemen 
bow and come under 

Gentlemen then lift arms over ladies’ 
heads. Then, in this “basket formation,” 
all spin to music 

Right hand to partner and half round 

Left hand to partner and half round the 
other way, returning to place 

Other couples do same on command. 

Ladies Own formed a variation to the 
usual routine for the ladies chose their 
partners instead of being chosen. 

With the introduction of the round 
dances came the Waltz, Schottische, Polka, 
Mazourka, Gavotte Quadrilles. The pleas- 
ing novelty of changing “All Promenade” 
to “All Waltz” or “All Polka” as the case 
went, made these variations the rage for 
a while. 

Probably the most famous of this type 
of quadrille was the Prairie Queen, which 
combined four of them, the waltz, redowa, 
polka and galop. 














Old Medford, 
Tobaccer, 
and 


The Neighbors. 


as told by 
Herbert F. Nichols 


Old Medford 


The bar at Uncle Ely’s was only a 
plain pine bar. When I was in England 
I went into the Cheshire Cheese and I 
went right past the end of the bar, same as 
though I’d got right back to Uncle Ely’s. 
When I went past the end of the bar in the 
Cheshire Cheese I wasn’t thinking of 
Uncle Ely, but it was a duplicate of Uncle 
Ely’s bar. I thought I’d stop up there and 
have a drink, but there was a number 
there, and there was one man that had a 
little too much—anything I hate ’tis 
drinkin’ you know, so I went along into 
the dining room—just the same shape— 
the man that put that bar into Uncle Ely’s 
house had seen that bar somewhere— 
probably an Englishman. The house was 
built by our first settlers, and the probabil- 
ity is that the man that built that bar got 
his idea from home. 

Now there was one of the daughters of 
Maria Bagley that helped keep store there 
when she was a girl. She waited on the 
customers somewhat and she said that 
among her other duties she had to draw 


rum—Medford Rum, and she said she 
did it for two years until she was four- 
teen years old, and then she told her brother 
that she had sold the last rum she would 
ever sell—she never sold any rum here 
after fourteen—if a man came in and 
wanted rum, her brother had to put it up 
—she wouldn’t do it after she was four- 
teen. You see as long ago as that there 
was people that knew it was all wrong, 
don’t you know. 

Now you take it 75 or 100 years ago 
and if the minister called at your house 
you had to serve rum—it was the custom 
of the people. My father has told me that 
his father didn’t like drink—rum—he 
didn’t like it and he wouldn’t drink it— 
they didn’t have rum in the house—my 
father’s people was poor. He said the 
minister would call, and his mother would 
get out into the kitchen somewhere, and 
she’d motion to him, and give him a jug 
to go across lots and get some rum. You 
know it was kind of a disgrace not to have 
rum in the house, and sometimes they 
would buy the rum when it got along time 











for the minister—that was the custom you 
know. Now don’t you see that when the 
minister expected it was a custom of the 
people—don’t you see that a certain class 
of men were very liable to abuse it? 

Now you take the time the minister 
from Hancock came down here for a wed- 
din’ and his wife came along with him, 
and they had both taken quite a little rum 
you know—just a whirl. When he got 
home to Hancock he happened to notice 
she had slipped off the pillion, and when 
he was feelin’ a little better, he got the 
neighbors together and they come back 
along the road and found her about a mile 
this side of Hancock, settin’ on a stone with 
her feet in a brook. It was in the winter 
time—she was bowin’ very politely to 
imaginary people sayin’ “Not any more, 
I thank you—I have had a plenty—not 
any more, I thank you—I have had a 
plenty.” 

Now on all great occasions, if anybody 
got their feet wet in hay time, hot day or 
cold day, or anything—all that time— 
they had a little Medford, you know, 
Medford Rum was the common drink. 
Well one night my Uncle Ely took a man 
in after his horses had got bogged up in 
the snow and he took the man’s wife in 
too and after he had got their wraps off, 
and one thing an’ another, he went down 
cellar and got his jug of Medford—it was 
about so tall—a little black jug with a 
crack in it. If I see that jug now, Pd 
know it. And he got that jug up and set 
it on the table, and you could see by the 
hang of Aunt Luce she didn’t like it—she 
didn’t want them people to think they 
had a great deal of ram—Medford Rum. 
He got some warm water, and he mixed 
up a little and gave this man a drink of it, 
and he offered some to the woman, and she 
took a little of it, and he said they’d got 
“plenty o’ wood” and “it was bad night.” 
Aunt Luce she hadn’t got round that table 
then. She said they “didn’t have Med- 
ford Rum—not every day. Uncle Ely 
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sometimes had a little Medford Rum— 
not much.” What she didn’t want was 
for them folks to think they got rum every 
day in the house. Uncle Ely offered the 
man another drink then and the woman a 
drink and he took a little rum himself. He 
never offered me none. I wasa boy. He 
called Aunt Luce “Mother” sometimes 
and she’d just told these people they didn’t 
have Medford Rum much—“not every 
day.” Give you the idea she didn’t ap- 
prove of it. And he asked here if she 
would have a little. “Well just a swaller 
—I’m so lame—I’m so lame.” So she 
took a swaller and I can see it just as well 
as though it was yesterday. 

Now right over nearby there was some 
different kind of folks and I'll give you 
their idea of the licquor question. The 
actual fact of course is that it was custom- 
ary when the minister called and all that 
to have licquor. You really hadn’t enter- 
tained your people if you hadn’t offered 
them licquor. Their idea of passin’ the 
law to prohibit the sale of licquor was an 
infringement on their rights as a free born 
citizen—they regarded it that way. All 
those fellers you git their sentiments and 
it was an infringement on their rights that 
they couldn’t have licquor when our temp- 
erance laws first come in force, they passed 
a law that a man couldn’t sell distilled lic- 
quors—he could sell fomented licquors 
like beer or cider, but they couldn’t sell 
distilled liquors. And there was a man 
named Holmes kept a hotel here and the 
actual fact is that although a lot of those 
folks had drunk a good deal of rum there 
in the hotel after the temperance laws was 
passed—they’d been there repeatedly, it 
was mighty hard to get any of them to 
testify in any way that would convict 
Holmes of sellin’ it. 

And I guess I could tell you the story of 
how they summonsed Joe Barnes to the 
stand once and the lawyer thought he’d 
got a feller to convict Holmes sure but Joe 
couldn’t seem to make up his mind just 

















what it was he had been drinkin’. You 
know Joe really wanted to tell this lawyer 
it wa’n’t none of his business but he was 
too perlite. Perhaps you read about that 
time once. 

“Well sir,” he said, “it might a’ been 
rum—it might a’ been cider—it might a’ 
been whiskey—I ain’t positive—I don’t 
charge my mind with so small a matter.” 


Tobaccer. 

The chimly was right in the center of 
the house, and there was a fire-place in 
the room, and they had a little three leg- 
ged light stand, and there was a candle, 
generally two on it in the evening, both 
lighted, one for Aunt Luce and one for 
for Uncle Ely. In this little light stand 
was a drawer, and they smoked. I called 
it Drunkard’s Plug Tobacco. They used 
to cost three cents a hand—about that 
long and not very thick. In that drawer 
there would be perhaps six or eight hands 
of it. Uncle Ely smoked and Aunt Luce 
—both of them smoked, and they smoked 
clay pipes. I would be over there in the 
evenin’ and they would want to know what 
I was doin’ to school and what about 
Barnes’ folks that lived over there, and one 
thing and another, and Aunt Luce would 
get one of those clay pipes, with a long 
stem to it, and I don’t belive she’d smoke 
a pipeful of tobaccer in two weeks. She’d 
take that pipe and she’d have to stoop down 
to scoop some coals out of the fire into it, 
and she’d stoop down, and she was “so 
lame” you know, she was “so lame.” 
She’d look at the pipe, but she wouldn’t 
get any fire into it without stoopin’ down, 
and sometimes she’d get a coal in it and 
get it up here an she’d have a whiff of 
it, and she’d say, “Finn’s girls—was they 


there? And Martha was she there, and 
Lucy? And when was Ellen comin’ 
home?” Ellen worked out. And before 


she’d get all that out, this pipe would go 
out. She hated to stoop down, and she’d 
look—take another whiff and wait, and 


talk to me a while, and look down to the 
fire, tryin’ to muster up courage—she was 
“so lame.” Get another scoop and take 
another whiff. 

Now Mary Barnes used to work for my 
Mother. She took snuff—most everyone 
did—Aunt Esther took snuff—Bill Leg- 
ginstrings took snuff. Mary Barnes she 
worked for my mother some. Uncle Ely 
called her the “Mail Bag” ’cause she was 
a little bit uneasy. Mary come to our house 
to work for mother an’ she took snuff on 
the sly a little. She didn’t have a box of 
snuff in her pocket an’ have it out ’round 
the work about the house, but still we all 
know that she took snuff. Well mother 
had a cupboard that come up from the 
room below—one that come up with a 
rope—dumb waiter—that kind of a cup- 
board. Well she didn’t use it much of any 
—the dumb waiter—an’ it was dark where 
it was, a little, an’ Mary put her snuff on 
the lower shelf of this dumb waiter. 
She’d gone and got it an’ had it in her 
pocket an’ had a pinch of snuff on the sly 
and in the time she’d gone this dumb 
waiter went up a little higher so there was 
a hole through the floor you know. Well 
Mary went to drop it on the shelf, and she 
heard it go down through the floor into the 
cellar, an’ when she heard it strike down 
there, “Oh Lord.” she said. My sister 
was there and laughed an’ I don’t know 
as I ever see my sister so pleased about any 
little thing as she was about that. 


The Neighbors 


Now this town of Sharon 100 years ago— 
seventy to a hundred years ago, was full— 
these farms were all kept by New England 
people. Here was a man lived right out 
here by the name of Squire Russell. Squire 
Russell was a pretty well educated man— 
Uncle Ely didn’t like him, I don’t know— 
always called him Simple Russell—I 
never knew why. But he was a pretty 
clean kind of man, and when I was a boy 
his wife was dead and he had a daughter 
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Sally kept his house. Uncle Ely didn’t 
like him very well—Squire Russell. 

Well he done town business some—he 
was pension agent for the Revolutionary 
soldiers. I got a silver dime to home that 
he paid my great grandfather pension 
money for. He used to pay the pensions 
in coin—in money you know and he used 
to go on a horse and carried the money in 
his saddle bags, and I have got one of those 
dimes he paid my great grandmother pen- 
sion for my great grandfather as a pension 
soldier. 

He had a farm—not a very big farm 
—he was a pretty well educated man for 
his day—was a man that perhaps could 
write deeds and perhaps letters for people 
that could not write themselves—every- 
body called him Squire—except Uncle Ely. 
He called him Simple. 

And then there was Mr. Bagley of 
course—this corner was always known by 
“Bagley’s Corner” and I presume Bagley 
built this house here. Anyway Uncle Ely 
always used call him Old Man Bagley. 
He used to have a sawmill—there are 
traces of the old dam down here on this 
back road yet and he was interested in that 
mill and he got financially mixed up there a 
little and he cleared out one night—no one 
knew what become of him. Some said 
he was murdered here, and when I was 
a boy I used to look into that deep well t’ 
see if I could see him. ’Course he just 
cleared out and left and after he left his 
son Gilman run the store. His son tol’ me 
that the family learned afterwards that he 
was drowned in the Mississippi River—I 
always took it with a grain of salt. 

Now my Uncle Ely was always a great 
hand at callin’ folks by nicknames and my 
Aunt Luce never liked that much because 
she never was a one to hurt anybody. But 
Uncle Ely he had a nickname for most 
everybody. Now there was this Tom Mc- 





Coy for instance. He was a decent man 
—a good citizen—a good decent clean nice 
old man—very pleasant man and Uncle 
Ely called him “Simple Tom.” I don’t 
know why. The only man I ever heard 
him call by his proper name was John 





Pll tell you what kind of a feller John 
was. He was an ignorant, dis- 
honest old hog, an’ on top o’ that he was 
déaf—deaf as an adder. If you wanted 
to speak to him you had to get right up and 
holler in his ear, you know, and then he’d 
say “Ah.” And everybody called him 
“Old ” and “Old John”—never 
anybody called him Mr. , and 
Uncle Ely whenever he spoke to him 
called him “Mr. .” Now the only 
reason he called him Mr. was 
cause everybody else called him “Old 
John.” Always when he’d speak of him 
he’d be very perlite about it” “Mr. ——.” 

Then there was Uncle Sammy Jewett. 
He lived in that neighborhood and he 
always had a pair of stags—pair of steers— 
drove them on sleds—yoke cattle you 
know. Well I'd be goin’ home from 
school, and I’d meet Uncle Sam on the road 
and invariably his cattle’d be ahead of him 
on the road, or he’d be ahead o’ the cattle 
—never was together, and if he didn’t see 
you acomin’, and all was quiet and all to 
himself, he’d be goin’ along hummin’ 
“De-de-de-de-de.” He’d never be look- 
in’ ’round, just keep agoin’ “Dee-de-de- 
de-.” 

Then there used to be a man by the name 
of and he was a thrifty 
New England farmer and a pretty bright 
man. There was a kind of a bunch on his 
nose here. And uncle Ely called him 
“Old Shuttlenose.” And Aunt Luce you 
know, always keepin’ up the dignity of the 
family, she would correct him and say. 
“His name is _ . 




































SPECIAL FEATURES 











by James C. Farmer 


Mr. Farmer, as a member of the N. H. Governor’s 
Council, challenges a local situation, As Lecturer for the 
National Grange—his article embraces all the other New 
England states as well. 


[.. IS ESTIMATED that there is an- 
nually shipped into New Hampshire 
six millions of dollars worth of sea- 
sonable agricultural products that could 
be profitably produced here under present 
economic conditions and by carefully an- 
alyzing our Government’s agricultural 
policy. Now is the time to study your 
farming opportunities, the successes of the 
past season, the failures and reasons for 
them. Your marketing program, adver- 
tising and sales results. Whether you are 


one of the largest farmers in our state 
or one of the smallest, there’s a challenge 
in getting the best business in your chosen 
line of work. Our State college, Exten- 
sion Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Markets and Forestry are agen- 
cies that are constantly on the alert to 





serve you in many different ways, and 
thousands of farmers fail to take advan- 
tage of all of these special agencies for 
which they are taxed to maintain. 

There are no coal mines, nor oil or gas 


resources on New MHampshire farms. 
There are long winters and short sum- 
mers, as well as short growing periods in 
many sections of our state. Our farm in- 
come comes mainly from dairying, poul- 
try, sheep, orchards, potatoes, hay, small 
fruits, some hogs, beef cattle, maple 
syrup, cord wood and timber sales. Why 
not check the ones in which you are en- 
gaged and resolve to get more of the busi- 
ness in New Hampshire and New Eng- 
land, that should come from your efforts, 
and by improved methods and more mod- 
ern practices, increase the net return by 
lowering production costs and securing 
premiums for quality goods. There is 
always room at the top. Fancy products 
rarely glut a market and attractively 
packed ones are still in the minority. Get- 
ting the business, what is it in your sec- 
tion? Have you investigated who supplies 
regularly the retail and wholesale stores, 
hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, road- 
side dining rooms and tourist camps? The 
Farm Bureau’s potato sales work put thou- 
sands of dollars into New Hampshire 
farmers’ pockets that was going to other 
potato growing states far away and egg 
auctions produce commendable results for 
a part of our poultrymen. 
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Other organizations and agencies all 
over New England render valuable ser- 
vice to their groups. The Grange, Farm 
Bureau and other interested associations 
render continuous educational and coopera- 
tive service features in which more farmers 
should participate. Money saved in farmer 
owned life, fire, automobile liability, edu- 
cational and cooperative purchasing and 
selling agencies, is money easily earned by 
those who participate in these organization 
activities. 

The New England States are blessed 
with many natural beauties, lakes, moun- 
tains and seashore, that few states can 
equal and none surpass. Our summer 
business is increasing, but it is a grave 
question, whether the New Hampshire 
farmer for instance, actually secures 30% 
of this seasonable business in his own state. 
Government reports suggest the 4 year 
plan for the wheat farmer and it might 
be well to develop a 4 year plan for getting 
the business for the New England farmers. 
Many of our N. H. farm units are small 
and farm income is diversified in many 
different ways. I believe it will help us 
in developing business and increasing sales 
and profits to study more effective adver- 
tising methods. Products of farmers 
thousands of miles away are extensively 
advertised in our state, and canned chicken 
from Minnesota is sold in many New 
Hampshire stores at higher prices than 
fresh killed native chickens brought this 
summer. It might pay us to can our own 
chickens if we could get 45c-55c a pound 
for them, the same as the Minnesota ones 
sold for. Many small fruit marketing op- 





portunities are lost sight of around our 
leading lakes, and berries from hundreds 
of miles away supply summer trade that 
should go to our local people. How to get 
the business should be a discussion topic in 
our rural communities. There are several 
different ways, first, find out what kind 
and how many seasonable agricultural 
products were shipped into your normal 
marketing area the past year. Second, get 
together in your local community organi- 
zation and appoint a committee to cooper- 
ate with buyers in arranging to supply 
these products locally. Third, discuss with 
your neighbors and county agent, ways to 
reduce production costs, conduct a land 
survey, find out what fields produce a cer- 
tain crop the best, what is the best rota- 
tion for your farm and how your per cow 
production, per hen yield and per acre 
cost and net profits compare with others. 

Write the College and Department of 
Agriculture for more information. There 
is a future to New Hampshire, there are 
opportunities here, and in other New Eng- 
land States, there is business to be secured. 
Research and science are helping. Watch 
the agricultural picture, study the op- 
portunities, spend some money to adver- 
tise your products. Boost New England 
brands and labels. Let’s unite all agencies 
to get the business for New England 
farmers and while getting it, let’s remem- 
ber that if we spend our money for New 
England textiles, shoes, clothing and other 
necessities, we will be aiding some worker 
to have a job, and money to purchase our 
products. 














Wolf Away « 





The bears worry the sheep. 

The baby lambs swallow wool and 
strangle. 

Cards used for machine-wool are not 
flexible enough to card wool to be spun 
by hand. 

Wool threads snap on Model 1835 spin- 
ning wheels which were often used for 
flax. 

These problems, so remote to most of 
us, touch the everyday life of 700 souls 
in a little town under the southern edge 
of the White Mountains. Centre Sand- 
wich, N. H., is not a Manchester but it has 
a textile history all its own. On their own 
plot of ground, it is not unusual for a 
family to raise their own sheep, shear their 
own wool, wash it, card it, spin it, dye it 
brown and green from birch leaves and 
hemlock, and weave it in their own kitchen. 

Visit this little town of Centre Sand- 
wich which lies north of lovely Squam and 
spreading Winnipesauke, reached by wind- 
ing wooded roads leading to a tiny valley 
and you will feel that you have touched 
something vital, sturdy, something rather 
stirring. 

Nine years ago, in 1926, one of the of- 
ficers of the Historical Society in Centre 
Sandwich, seeing that old ways and lore 
were being forgotten (the very traditions 
the magazine Yankee exists to help pre- 
serve) suggested an exhibition of some of 
the priceless handwoven rugs in the pos- 
session of the town. 


This suggestion and its carrying out led 
to Centre Sandwich becoming a name to 
conjure with. Led to the formation of 
a society—the League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts—which has members in 
104 townships, gives employment to nearly 
2,000 people and effects an annual turn- 
over of approximately $23,000 in the state. 
Led to a debate in the New Hampshire 
Legislature as to whether a society of this 
kind was worth the notice of the state or 
whether (Art being only Art, Mr. Repre- 
sentative!) it wasn’t. The ayes had it. 
Largely through the efforts of former 
Governor John G. Winant, New Hamp- 
shire became the first state in the union 
to honor a Society of Arts and Crafts with 
an annual appropriation. 

The exhibition in Sandwich in 1926 was 
attended by people from near and far. An 
expert came up from Boston to appraise the 
display and give awards. The affair was 
so successful that the historical society de- 
cided to start a permanent display and sales- 
room of home products. The town, 12 
miles from a railroad or a mill, needed a 
community interest. Villagers who had 
been making something interesting at home 
—baskets, rugs, sweaters, jams, jellies, 
chairs, homespun—brought in their wares 
and were encouraged to perfect them. The 
Home Industries shop charged a small 
commission for selling them and devoted 
the commission to running expenses. 

Seeing the success of the venture the 
governor of the state appointed a commis- 
sion in 1931 to carry the teaching of arts 
and crafts into the rural districts. Other 
shops were opened. Headquarters is at 
276 North Main Street, Concord. The 
officers of the League now are: 

MRS. J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE 


President 
A. COOPER BALLENTINE 
Secretary-Treasurer 
FRANK A. STAPLES 
Director 
ROYAL BAILEY FARNUM 


Adviser 
Director, Rhode Island School of Design 
ALLEN EATON 

Adviser 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE 


Adviser 
Industrial Designer, New York 








The members of the league’s council 


are as follows: 


MRS. J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE. Chairman 
Chairman, Sandwich =" pepe eneenen 
Center Sandwich, N 
MISS MARGARET WHIPPLE 
Chairman, Bristol Home Industries 
Bristol, N. H. 


JAMES N. PRINGLE 
Commissioner of Education 
State of New Hampshire 
MISS JESSIE DOE 
Trustee, University of New Hampshire 
Rollinsford, N. H. 
A. COOPER BALLENTINE 
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“In looking back over the work,” Mrs. 
Coolidge, the president, has said, “we are 
not sorry that we have not had much money 
to carry on with. It has kept our methods 
simple fitting into our New England coun- 
try life and it has developed a precious 
volunteer spirit which is good for the giver 
and good for the League. It is not going 
backward to use the old fashioned methods; 
it is, as has aptly been said, a last gallant 
stand against the machine age!” 

The shop in Centre Sandwich is parti- 
cularly interesting, of course, for its home- 
spun. The shop is attractive—long, low, 
white with a brick chimney and a brick 
walk bordered by gay nasturtiums. Over 
the door is a memorial inscription: “In 
Memory of Joseph Randolph Coolidge 
1862-1928. Servant and citizen of Sand- 
wich.” 

Inside are the tea room, display and 
salesrooms and one of the looms on which 
the famous homespun is woven. 

You may visit a farm in Centre Sand- 
wich and see the entire process—from 
sheep to delivery box! In a fenced-in 
field, poking their foolish faces through 
the wire, with deep fleece in which you can 
bury your fist, stand the sheep—Cheviots 
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and Dorsets. Inside near the gun-rack 
hang the shears. On the table lie the cards 
—wire paddles for combing the wool. 
Housewives have difficulty here—cards 
used for machine made wool are not flex- 
ible for hand-work. On wintry evenings 
you may hear, just as was heard 100 years 
ago in the same kitchen, the hum of the 
spinning wheel. 

It may be grandmother’s spinning 
wheel or it may be a 1935 model ordered 
from Michigan. Spinning wheels, oddly 
enough, are still being made today. Na- 
tive dyes are used—yellow from golden 
rod and laurel leaves, chartreuse from juni- 
per, yellow from ferns and apple bark, 
gray from hemlock, and browns from 
hemlock or alder. There are recipe books 
for mixing dyes, by the way, just as there 
are recipe books for mixing cookies. Some 
of the wool is hand-knit into sweaters, 
scarfs, children’s suits—some is woven into 
the most fascinating fabrics. 

Everything in the village centres around 
home industries—it is what they talk 
about over cups of tea, it is the very back- 
bone of the school—which engages special 
teachers skilled in handicraft—it interests 
the summer residents and it interests the 
families on the lonely bear and fox invaded 
farms. Ten percent of the townsfolk— 
there are about 700—actively contribute 
to the work of the industries. Fourteen 
of the families have looms. 

Several months ago an article appeared 
in a widely quoted magazine, shaking 
readers out of their rut by foretelling in 
vigorous terms the complete collapse of 
this technical civilization; the return to 
a life of isolation when scattered farms 
and villages would support themselves 
without contact or communication with the 
outside world. When this golden age— 
not infrequently foretold by economists 
and writers—returns, Centre Sandwich 
can sit back on its sturdy heels and fold 
its mittened hands. It may be the capital 
of the country! 









mostly in Dover and Farmington. Other 
shoe towns were Portsmouth, Salem De- 
pot, Wolfeboro, and Milford. These were 
all small shops doing the work by hand 









Hampshire 
by Francis P. Murphy 


Mr. Murphy, an outstanding figure in his industry, ts 
well qualified to present this subject. 





= MAKING has been one of the 
chief occupations of the people of this 
state since pioneer days and has played 
an important part in the development and 
growth of industry in New Hampshire. 
The rivers and brooks, of which our state 
abounds, were a strong attraction to the 
enterprising manufacturer of one hundred 
years ago, for here he could erect his small 
shop and be sure of abundant water power. 

Many of you are, no doubt, familiar 
with the change which took place in manu- 
facturing in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century when shoe making passed 
from a household task to the itinerant shoe 
maker and then to the master craftsmen 
and apprentices, and finally to the factory 
system, which has now reached the high 
peak of efficiency. 

The earliest record of a shoe factory is 
one started by Allan Sawyer in Weare in 
1828. He employed 40 people and made 
about 20,000 pairs a year, valued at $30,- 
000. These shoes were of a heavy type 
sold in the South and West. Other early 
shops were in Farmington in 1835, Roch- 
ester in 1843, and Dover in 1847. Many 
of the shoe makers who started these shops 
came from Massachusetts, and particularly 
from Natick. 

During the next ten years, from 1840 
to 1850, many shops sprang up, chiefly 
in Strafford and Rockingham Counties, 


and producing only a small number of 
pairs at each shop. Historical statistics 
show that during this period there were 
337 separate shoe making shops that em- 
ployed 4,844 workers, and their total 
value produced amounted to $3,865,000. 

In the next decade steam power and 
machinery, supplanting the hand opera- 
tions in making shoes, appeared and 
brought about a radical revolution in shoe 
making. Gradually, the work became 
divided and specialized in order to make 
better shoes. Such specialization, natur- 
ally, demanded that manufacturing be 
done under one roof, rather than trans- 
porting shoes from cutters to upper stitch- 
ers, lasters, bottomers, etc. The manu- 
facturer finally supplied the building, the 
materials, and the working tools. Thus 
entered the factory stage as it is known 
today. 

We find in 1870, with the assistance of 
steam power and machinery and the 
changes from the small shop to the large 
one, that we had 62 separate shoe manu- 
facturing units, instead of 337, employ- 
ing 1,500 people more than were employed 
in the 337 hand factories, and turning out 
a product valued at something like $12,- 
000,000. 

The industry has shown continual pro- 
gress in the number of people employed, 
wages earned, and value of the product 
manufactured each year. 

Up to 1916 the shoes made in New 
Hampshire were of the cheaper grade 
and familiarly called “country shoes” by 
the trade. They could not compete in 
quality with shoes made in MHaver- 
hill, Lynn, Brockton, Massachusetts, and 
Brooklyn and Rochester, New York. Dur- 
ing the past ten years, New Hampshire 
manufacturers have steadily improved 
their quality, so that today New Hamp- 
shire shoes are considered by the trade, in 


the grade manufactured, “second to none” 
in the entire country. 

In 1929, the prosperity year, New 
Hampshire produced 23,000,000 pairs of 
shoes at a value of $67,000,000.00. The 
wages paid for the year were $15,000,- 
000.00. Although the next four years 
showed a slight decline, 1934 stands out 
as the banner year of all with a production 
of 24,300,000 pairs to its credit, an in- 
crease of 542% over 1929. All indica- 
tions point to an even better record for 
1935. 

Up until 1929 the Cotton Textile In- 
dustry outranked all other industries in 
New Hampshire in number of wage earn- 
ers, wages paid, and value of product. The 
Boot and Shoe Industry has steadily forged 
ahead and since 1929 has jumped into 
the lead, holding the top rank in number 
of people employed, pay rolls, and value 
of product. 

While New Hampshire has steadily in- 
creased its shoe production, other large 
shoe producing states have shown de- 
creases. Illinois, a large shoe state, showed 
a decrease of 8% in production for the 
1930-1933 period over the pre-depres- 


New Hampshire 
by Warren F. Hale, 


Asst. State Forester 





Largely owing to the efforts of the Forestry Department, 
New. Hampshire's forest fire losses are well below the aver- 
age for the country as a whole. 


= New HaAmpsHirRE Forestry 
DEPARTMENT was created by an act of the 
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sion period 1925-1929. Missouri, another 
large shoe production state, showed a drop 
during this period of about 7,000,000 
pairs yearly, or 14% loss. 

Maine, like New Hampshire, showed 
production for 1930-1933 about equal to 
the pre-depression period, but 1934 figures 
for that state do not show any increase 
over the previous period, during which 
New Hampshire showed a 20% increase. 
Massachusetts, also, lost 25% of its pre- 
depression production during the 1930- 
1933 period and in 1934 was still 8% 
under its previous high average—but 
certainly these two states may be said to 
have fared better, on the whole, than have 
their western and midwestern sisters. 

In 1934 New Hampshire ranked fifth 
in the production of shoes in the United 
States—manufacturing 7% of all shoes 
made in the country. 

New Hampshire and New England may 
well be proud that one industry has gone 
through the depression with an outstand- 
ing record, a record that means so much 
to the general prosperity and welfare of 
the state, which proves that it can be done. 


Legislature in 1909 with Mr. E. C. Hirst 
as the first State Forester. The major 
problems at that time were forest fire pre- 
vention and suppression. An organization 
of forest fire wardens and lookout watch- 
men on mountain peaks was set up and 
has functioned until the present time with 
efficiency. The beginning of acquiring 
small tracts of forest land was initiated 
during the years 1910-1920 while Mr. 
Hirst was in charge of the work. Selected 
areas along roadsides were planted for the 
purpose of calling the public’s attention to 
reforestation. Large tracts for water shed 
and timber protection were also acquired. 
The most important purchase for scenic 
purposes was the Crawford Notch reserva- 
tion. 


In 1920 Mr. John H. Foster was ap- 
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pointed to succeed Mr. Hirst who re- 
signed to enter the business of lumber 
manufacture. The interest in forestry was 
increasing and woodlot and private estate 
owners were seeking advice as to the handl- 
ing of their forest properties. A new fun- 
gus disease called white pine blister rust 
was discovered in many sections of New 
Hampshire and threatened the elimination 
of the white pine as a commercial tree. 
The program of acquisition of small 
areas for forest tracts was still maintained 
until the Legislature of 1927 refused to 
appropriate funds. No funds have been 
made available since that date except spe- 
cial appropriations or for work projects in 
connection with CCC Camps. The State 
received from time to time valuable gifts 
of forest land; the most important acquisi- 
tion being in 1928 of Franconia Notch 
purchased by special legislative funds in 
cooperation with the Society for Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests. The State 
Forest Nursery at Boscawen was busily en- 
gaged in raising small trees for planting 
stock to be sold to the people of New 
Hampshire at cost. This sale of trees has 
continued until recent years when a grad- 
ual reduction in all forms of forest im- 
provements has been made by the woodlot 
owners due to the depression. In 1930 
the major problems and activities consisted 
of forest fire prevention and suppression; 
plans for management and planting of state 
forests and reservations, reforestation, 
white pine blister rust control and coopera- 
tion with towns in planning town forests. 
Within the past few years the work of 
the department has greatly increased due to 
the depression and unemployment. During 
the winters of 1931 and 1932 the depart- 
ment supervised several hundred men in 
wood cutting on forest reservations in many 
sections of the State. The next year saw 
the establishment of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps and the building of six camps 
on state lands. Then followed the severe 
winter with CWA projects in every section 
of the state. During February, 1934 










there were over 1500 men at work under 
the supervision of the department. 

Recently forest recreation has been em- 
phasized and the needs of the public for 
access to ponds and lakes in New Hamp- 
shire have been stressed. With the com- 
ing of CWA, a recreation division was set 
up under Mr. B. K. Ayers of Concord, N. 
H., as director. Several valuable tracts 
were purchased and many improvements 
were started in this form of recreation. 
The following tracts were acquired and 
later turned over to the Forestry Depart- 
ment for maintenance and supervision: 
Forest Lake, Whitefield; Wadleigh Park, 
Sutton; Wentworth Beach, Wolfeboro; 
Bellamy River Park, Dover; and Peter- 
borough Pool, Peterborough. Prior to the 
taking over of these properties the depart- 
ment had acquired either by purchase or 
gift Wellington Beach, Bristol; White 
Lake, Tamworth; Moose Brook, Gorham; 
Kingston Lake, Kingston; Endicott Rock, 
Weirs and Clough Tract, Weare. All of 
these tracts are located on lakes, ponds or 
rivers and equipped with bath-houses, toi- 
let facilities, picnic tables and parking 
areas. There are other forest lands to which 
the public have access either for picnics or 
camping and where special facilities have 
been provided for camping parties such as 
Franconia Notch, Crawford Notch, Mon- 
adnock, Pawtuckaway, Kearsarge Moun- 
tain, Cardigan Mountain, Cathedral and 
White Horse Ledges and Mt. Belknap. 

This development of recreational acti- 
vities has increased lately to such propor- 
tion that the recent Legislature decided that 
the department should be known as the 
New Hampshire Forest and Recreation 
Department. The last important acquisi- 
tion has been the acquiring of Hampton 
Beach by the State. 

With the addition of five CCC Camps 
much of the maintenance and upkeep of 
these forest and recreation tracts can be 
handled by these camps. Caretakers and 
life guards are maintained on the larger 
and more important reservations during 
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the summer season where attendance re- 
quires special supervision. New Hamp- 
shire has within her borders some of the 
finest scenery in the northeast and has been 
fortunate to acquire many forest and re- 





creation tracts for the use of the public. 
The policy of the department is to main- 
tain and supervise these areas so that all 
classes of people may use and enjoy the pri- 
vileges offered by the State. 


WEALTH IN WOODS 


Mr. Babson’s studies of Swedish co-operative industry include, as of especial New 
England interest, consideration of Sweden’s forestry. Wood intelligently managed, is largely 
the basis of present Swedish prosperity. Extensive forests of a wide stretch of rolling 
country between the Gulf of Bothnia and the mountains that separate Sweden from Nor- 
way are cultivated scientifically for their timber and pulp crops, not ruthlessly exploited 
by the lumbermen as so often American woodlands have been. Sweden, consequently, has 
a regular supply for its wood using trades, which include furniture and boxes, matches, 
wood pulp for paper and rayon and so on. Why, amidst so much silly New England de- 
featism, we are not planning to rebuild such communities as Lowell on a platform of wood 
passes comprehension. We here-about have in our forests something which neither Texas 
nor California can take away from us, and if we do not utilize this resource at least as in- 
telligently as the Swedes manage their forests, then we are proving ourselves just dumbbell 
New England Yankees, and unfit to survive in world competition.—Lowell Courier-Citizen. 





THE YANKEE MINUTE MEN 
and John Shepard, 3rd 


Yankee, agreeing with the aims and ideals of the Minute 
Men as described herein by Mr. Bell, will be glad to fur- 
nish reprints of this article, free of charge, as long as the 
supply holds out. 


as OF MEN AND WOMEN 
throughout the New England states are 
wearing oxidized silver pins, a replica of 
the “Minute Man” statue commemorating 
the Lexington-Concord stand against a foe 
which sought to curb liberty. Tens of 
thousands more listen in on the Yankee 
Network to programs on which speakers 
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of more than local fame discuss problems 
affecting New England. 

On April 19, 1775, the original Minute 
Men sprang into action with muskets loaded 
and with the prayers and cheers of their 
women folks ringing in their ears. On 
April 19, 1935, the Yankee Minute Men 
came into being, this time the “women 
folks” were not at home cheering, they 
enlisted side by side with their men. And 
just as certainly as the Minute Men of 
1775 had a mission in life so, too, have 
these modern Minute Men. 














When a man spends hundreds, yes thou- 
sands, of dollars to launch an idea with no 
possibility of any return to himself, that’s 
NEWS. That is what John Shepard, 3rd, 
head of the vast Yankee Network did— 
and is still doing. Shepard is one of the 
rare type of genius who dreams but—and 
here’s the difference—puts his dreams into 
tangible form. It is said of him “when 
he gives you an order he wants it done 
yesterday.” It describes this wide visioned 
leader of the Yankee Minute Men rather 
accurately. For when he desires action 
he brooks not a second’s delay. The ma- 
chinery must be put in motion, the wheels 
begin turning right then, not tomorrow or 
some time in the future. Impatient of 
delays, intolerant at times of those who fail 
to keep pace with his own rapid fire ideas, 
yet he is the most humane and tolerant of 
men at heart and is generous to a point 
seldom reached by most men. 

And so, when on that April morning, 
while celebrants outside were observing 
Patriots Day and expressing their patriot- 
ism and enthusiasm by firing off crackers 
and bursting torpedoes, John Shepard, 3rd, 
sat in his office at the Yankee Network in 
Kenmore Square, Boston and mused over 
the problems which confront America, and 
in particular those which are presented to 
his native New England. And as he mused, 
he wondered whether something more 
lasting and more beneficial than shouted 
hurrahs and throwing of fireworks in the 
air could not be done. And then there 
came to him the idea, the Yankee Minute 
Men. If those forbears of 1775 could 
spring to the rescue of their nation why, 
then, could not a new and larger body of 
Minute Men rescue the 1935 nation from 
distress and at least point the way toward 
real recovery. And with Shepard it was 
merely a question then of acting at once. 
Within an hour he had called together his 
various department heads, had hired an 
office force and a director to put into effect 
his plan and that night the first Yankee 
Minute Man burst on the air. 





Since then, hundreds of thousands of 
letters have been written in by listeners. 
More than 25,000 have enrolled in the 
Yankee Minute Men organization. There 
are no dues, no assessments, nothing is re- 
quired of members save their loyalty to 
New England and to America. 

On the General Advisory Board are 
four New England governors, two lieuten- 
ant governors, five United States Senators, 
six Congressmen, and the six leaders in each 
branch (one from each New England 
state) of business, industry, art, education, 
labor, civic organizations, religion ‘and 
women’s organizations. So carefully se- 
lected were these groups that no organiza- 
tion in America today is able to present 
such an illustrious group of men and 
women as its titular heads. And each of 
these men who accepted membership on 
the General Advisory Board is an active 
Yankee Minute Man. It’s not just a ges- 
ture with them. 

The Yankee Minute Men are non 
partisan, non racial and non sectarian. But 
that does not mean, by a long shot, that 
they are non political for they could not 
manifest the interest in current affairs 
which is their basis for working, without 
becoming political in the best sense of 
that term. Speakers’ remarks are not 
censored, for so carefully are the men se- 
lected that it is felt it would not only be 
unnecessary but unwise to place their re- 
marks under the strict scrutiny of a censor, 
Mention of the major political parties is 
not permitted, nor are personalities in- 
jected into the remarks. And it is a tri- 
bute to the men who have appeared as 
speakers when one realizes that only once 
has a speaker violated these rules—and that 
man will not again be asked to speak on 
a Yankee Minute Man program. 

So potent has been the influence of the 
Yankee Minute Men that men of promin- 
ence in every walk of life have welcomed 
the invitation to speak. Such outstand- 
ing speakers have appeared as these, Gover- 
nor Louis J. Brann of Maine, Governor 
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H. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
Governor James M. Curley of Massachu- 
setts, Governor Thomas Green of Rhode 
Island, and United States Senator Metcalf 
of Rhode Island, Robert L. Anthony, 
Leverett Saltonstall, Christian A. Herter, 
Oscar U. Dionne, Leavitt C. Parsons, Ver- 
non W. Marr, William J. O’Donnell, 
Joseph McGrath, Congressman Joseph 
Casey, Congressman Higgins, Henry Ca- 
bot Lodge, Jr., Warren Bishop, Professor 
Robert E. Rogers, Rabbi Levy, and many 
others whose names are known not alone 
in New England but in many other sections 
of America. 

Every effort has been made to balance 
affairs so that neither major political party 
could claim the other was being favored. 
If a Republican leader appeared this week, 
a Democratic leader was sought for the 
following program. 

John Shepard, 3rd, has spent days 
upon days, thousands of dollars and more 
thought than one cares to estimate upon 
this program which is designed to bring 
the people of New England to a point 
where they will think for themselves, 
where they will realize the dangers that 
confront them and where they will be 
ready to act, when the times come, to pro- 
tect the interests of the land of their nativ- 
ity. And modest to the final degree, he 
has remained in the background. After 


all, he is just the man who conceived the 
idea, who spends the money, who organ- 
ized the association and who placed at its 
disposal the facilities of his 14 great radio 
stations of the Yankee Network. That’s 
all. 





There is no breadth of imagination wide 
enough to visualize the powers which some 
day may come to this Yankee Minute Men 
organization. It is unselfish in its pur- 
poses, unfailing in its loyalty to New Eng- 
land and the Union and, with its constantly 
growing list of members, there is evident 
the fact that in the future it must be 
reckoned with in New England. Shrewd 
politicians have been quick to realize this 
and it cannot be gainsaid that some of them 
would like nothing better than to subtly 
seize control of the Yankee Minute Men. 
But the difficulty which lies in their path 
is that over there in his restful office, sits 
the man who is just a bit more shrewd than 
any of them, who thinks faster than any 
man within our knowledge, who believes 
thoroughly in the principles which he ad- 
vocates and who, best of all, cannot be 
swayed by the arguments of frothy, schem- 
ing would be leaders. John Shepard, 3rd, 
follows no false gods, has the utmost faith 
in the ultimate supremacy of his beloved 
land and with it carries a native wit and 
keen sense of humor which permits him to 
laugh silently at the bombastic utterances 
of those who would seek to turn him from 
the path he has always chosen—that of 
fairness to his fellow men, loyalty to his 
nation and his section, tolerance for all be- 
liefs and sects, and combines with these 
attributes a sincere determination to be of 
whatever service he can to his neighbors. 
In other works—he is a Yankee Minute 


Man. 


Information concerning the Yankee Minute Men 
should be obtained from the Yankee Network, Brookline 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Maude 














Mrs. Schrader has been in New York recently leading 
the Educational Institute of the Women’s Exposition on 
topics of general interest in Consumer education. 


“Reading for Fun.” What a glorious 
slogan for Children’s Book Week which 
takes place each November. 

If you read for fun as a child you can- 
not stop reading as the years go by; college 
reading becomes a pleasure rather than a 
bore, and then along with the daily news- 
paper, the detective stories, the business 
magazines or the household magazines you 
find time not only to read the best-sellers 
but often you have become an authority in 
your own circle of some phase of life or 
literature, through constant reading. 

It seems especially appropriate that this 
month should be given over to children’s 
books. 

There should be gayety in life and some 
of the things that have seemed work and 
duty can be changed to play, if we have 
the right attitude. Lady Asquith in her 
book, published several years ago, said that 
parenthood cannot be taken too gaily. The 
period of childhood is brief and fleeting. 
Its fun and gladness should be cultivated 
to the uttermost. 








Mrs. Seabury has known the happiness 
of bringing up three children, and parents, 
through the discovery of her book, “The 
Fun of Having Children,” have been given 
a new insight into the problems and joys 
of parenthood. In her chapter on Educa- 
tion she says; “The ‘tools’ of history and 
literature are kept bright and polished by 
constant use when one travels, and they 
may be made to serve as the keys to open 
every door in Europe to our young men and 
women. Seen against a background of 
history and literature once assimilated in 
school they become exhilarating experi- 
ences as the visitor’s mind flies back and 
forth in its recesses to bring out from for- 
gotten corners all that has been learned 
in those once despised school books.” 

An editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune captioned “Books for Boys South 
of Us” said, 


“Americans do not half appreciate 
their children’s literary luck! Few 
sizable towns in our country of free 
instruction and diversion, lack a 
young people’s library. It is our 
gospel that children ought to have 
access to all the good books they will 
WOE 5 « « os In many other countries, 
however, children are pining of book 
starvation, without opportunity to 
read anything beyond a few school 








. . Leese Books for children 
written with competence and con- 
science are a precious commodity. It 
is sad that they are not a larger item 
of export from countries where they 
are abundantly produced. Many of 
our own could easily be translated, 
and the brilliant youth of Central and 
South America would revel in such 
strangely delightful reading.” 


Do you ever see the Horn Book Maga- 
zine published by the Bookshop for Boys 
and Girls with Miss Mahoney as its editor? 
In the last issue, Miss Massee of the Vik- 
ing Press, has written of Ingri and Edgar 
Parin D’ Aulaire, the authors of “Children 
of the Northlights.” The authors them- 
selves have written an article entitled “The 
Gentle Art of Driving Reindeer.” They 
tell us that Jossa, the Lappish guide, 
called, “(Come and take reins,—reindeer 
not tame like horse and cow, they don’t 
like you. Beware of their horns. If you 
have to go close turn your backs.” When 
you realize that there was just a leather 
strap which connected the deer with the 
sled and a single rein was tied around its 
neck and by pulling and twisting and 
throwing this single rein from side to side 
one was supposed to make the deer run in 
the direction you were anxious to take, 
cannot you believe that you would have 
done as the D’Aulaires did, get the rein- 
deer, the sled, yourself and the strap so 
tangled up, that you would have found it 
harder to guide the deer than an automo- 
bile? There are no brakes and the deer 
run like mad down the slopes as they are 
afraid of the sled, then as they go up the 
hill they are apt to become lazy. 

It was under these conditions that the 
story, draw the pictures but they make the 
memorable book. They not only write the 
story, draw the pictures but they make the 
lithograph stones, so that you have a work 
of art all ages will enjoy and a picture story 
book little children will love. 

Another picture book that I can highly 
recommend is “Little Ones” by Dorothy 
Kunhardt. It is the literary Guild choice 
for November. When in New York this 
week I saw the proof sheets. The litho- 
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graphs done in two colors by Kurt Wiese 
are precious. Every page has a picture 
and the poetical prose is a simple and forth- 
right statement. Haven’t you seen this 
laughing colt? 


“All of a sudden the colt galloped down to the end 
of the field where his mother was eating stalks 
of corn. 

He put his ears straight back. He made his ears lie 
flat down. 

He kicked his heels up at his mother. 

He tried to look fierce. 

His mother saw him trying to look fierce. She saw 
he was only making believe. 

Then she came over and bit his back, but just a 
little bite. It was only a make-believe bite. 

Then his mother made her ears lie flat down and she 
tried to look fierce too. 

But she was doing it only for a joke.” 


After you have looked at the wobbly 
lambs, the puppies, the pigs at the very 
end of the book you see the Baby Susan. 
She was crying. 


“Her face was bursting red. 

It was the color of red with a little blue mixed in. 
At the end of every scream she stopped breathing. 
She tried to keep from breathing as long as she could. 
Then she made another scream. 

She tried to be the loudest screamer in the world. 
She wanted to be picked up. 

She wanted to have a nice warm bath. 

She wanted her breakfast.” 


In an interview with Mrs. Kent, who 
has just written “He Went with Marco 
Polo,” she told me that when she was eight 
years old she was given a book temptingly 
bound in red with silver letters sprawling 
over it, printed on the cheapest kind of 
paper in small type that had had a hard 
life before it was ever used for that 
particular book. It was illustrated by 
some murky-looking, blurred wood-cuts in 
which there was on occasional faint sug- 
gestion of an elephant or a pagoda. This 
book was full of splendid long words— 
she tells me she always liked them long 
and with a good sound, being less parti- 
cular about the sense. I am sure you have 
guessed that this book was called “The 
Voyages and Travels of Marco Polo.” 

Over it, there always hung a pleasant 
haze of mystery and romance, and yet 
when she offered it to her children a gene- 
ration later there wasn’t one of them who 
would read it. Mrs. Kent then read it 


over and thought she knew why. Children 
are now accustomed to well-made, well- 




















printed books with fine illustrations, such 
as I have just described. The actual strug- 
gle of reading a badly printed, poorly il- 
lustrated one obscures the interest of the 
story almost as though the story were in 
a foreign language. She felt sure that the 
story of Marco in itself was just as in- 
teresting as it ever was, and so in this new 
book she has tried to clear away some of 
the difficulties, sadly relinquishing some of 
the longest and best words. 

Mrs. Kent thinks her old book was pub- 
lished about forty years ago and as far as 
she could find nothing had been written for 
children about Marco since. However in 
that time there have been many adult books 
published about him and the interest in 
his extraordinary journey never seems to 
lag. As the author talks enthusiastically 
on the subject, you realize the thorough 
study she has made. She feels that there 
is some ground for the point of view taken 
by some of his admirers that his journey 
was more of an achievement than Colum- 
bus’ first voyage, since after all when 
Columbus had once committed his act of 
faith, all he had to do was to get on the 
ship and stay there—a matter of a few 
weeks; whereas, the Polo’s journey took 
three years and they were constantly mov- 
ing towards something as unknown as 
America. Every day they were in physical 
peril of some sort, either from men or ani- 
mals or weather and disease. 

On their homeward journey which oc- 
cupied many months, most of the Chinese 
who were escorting them died or were 
killed. They spent months behind a 
stockade with hostile people outside. Mrs. 
Kent hopes her new book will interest 
someone else half as much as it does her. 

She also tells me that her—first off the 
press-copy is getting a little dingy—she 
thinks about eighteen people, her family 
and their visitors have already read it. She 
closed the interview saying naively, “I 
think it’s a little improvement on the last 
juvenile Marco in so far as getting itself 
read is concerned.” 


This is a Dickens year and many New 
Englanders are always Dickens fans; some 
of us became lovers of Dickens at an 
early an age as did Rachel Field. This 
fall she is presenting us with “People 
from Dickens.” Thomas Fogarty’s pic- 
tures which capture the spirit of Dickens 
characters inspired the author to present in 
a new manner these characters which will 
always live, but through this book will 
gain new converts. 

Why is a Geography always the largest 
book in your collection of school books? 
Would you not like to see a Gay Geography 
of the U.S.A. done in the pictorial fashion 
so popular today, and a regular Geography 
as to size. Frank Taylor has done the text 
and is an authority on Geography. Ruth 
Taylor, the cartoonist has done the maps. 
They are made in vivid colors for the 
children, but it has been discovered that 
the parents are more inquisitive about 
them than the children, as they are about 
the electric trains at Christmas. Shall we 
glance at the state of New Hampshire for 
example? Yes, its area is 9,341 miles; it is 
forty-third in size; its population is 463,- 
293; it is forty-first in rank. Yes it is 
small but it seems to have a coast line, even 
though the smallest of any state; a good 
harbor, with a Navy Yard; the highest ele- 
vation in New England. 

On the map we see bathing, sailing, 
fishing, golfing, horse-back riding, apple 
orchards, artists’ colonies, mills, colleges, 
national forest, lakes and mountains bring- 
ing thousands of people and a growing 
income into the state. A very large tourist 
information booth showing we are always 
willing to answer questions and I must 
not forget Bethlehem with its mountain 
Ah-choo and a little man remarking “Hey, 
no sneezing.” It will amuse adults and 
educate the children. 

This summer I read a book called “Na- 
tional Velvet” that I should like to recom- 
mend to the whole family. Enid Bagnold 
is the author and her daughter, only thir- 
teen years old, has done the drawings. It 
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is a fresh, sparkling joyous story of a 
child’s love for horses. The family life, 
the horse races, the perfectly realistic 
setting, all go toward making a book 
that is appealing to all ages, although 
the quaintness, the tenderness and many 
humorous incidents may be lost by the 
youngster. 


Before signing off I want to give you the 
names of the books which I talked about 
over the radio on Wednesday, October se- 
cond, during the Yankee Review hour. 
As I mentioned over the air, it is a widely 
diversified list. 


Enp.iess Furrow. By A. G. Street. Dutton. $2.50. 
Chronicle of work, planning and material reward. 
Goipen Apres. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scrib- 
ner. $2.50. 
An Englishman exiled to interior of Florida. His 
subsequent understanding of its people. 


Lire Wirth Farner. By Clarence Day. Knopf. $2.00. 
A complete lovable man with a fine humorous under- 
standing. 
Mape In America. By George Madden Martin. Ap- 
pleton-Century $2.00. 
Panorama of American life from 1870 on. A success 
story. 
Mortrke Tue Tuer. By Sholem Asch. Putnam, $2.50. 
Life of a scoundrel, full of adventure and interest- 
ing characters. 


Rep Sxy 1n THE Morninc. By Robert P. Tristram Cof- 
fin. Macmillan. $2.50. 








A tense, psychologically exciting saga of Maine. Glow- 
ing descriptions, 


Tue Inquisiror. By Hugh Walpole. Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.00. 
A distinctive English author touches new depths in 
another Cathedral story. 


Tue Stars Loox Down. By A. J. Cronin. Little Brown. 
$2.50. 
Scenes laid in an English coal-mining district. The 
authors best. 


With time and space filled I must sign 
off. 


Goodbye until next month. 


Books mentioned, with their publishers. 

Tue Fun or Havinc Cuitpren. By Katherine Sea- 
bury. Lothrop Lee, Shepard. $1.75. 

CuitpreN or THE Nortuuicuts. By Ingri and Edgar 
Parin D’Aulaire. Viking Press. $2.00. 

Litrtte Ones. By Dorothy Kunhardt. Viking Press. 
$2.00. 


He Went Witn Marco Potro. By Louise Andrews 
Kent. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00. 


PeopLte From Dickens. By Rachel Field. 
$2.50. 


Our U.S.A. By Frank and Ruth Taylor. Little, Brown. 
$3.50. 


NationaL Vetvet. By Enid Bagnold. Morrow. $2.50. 


Next broadcast by The Book-Lady, 
Yankee Review Hour, Wednesday, No- 
vember six, at 5.30 P. M. over station 


WFEA. 


Scribner. 






















Irving Bell of Concord, N. H., has 
taken his little hatchet in hand and hacked 
off a few chips from New England’s musi- 
cal past. He sends us some notes on the 
songs of the days when great grandpa was 
in knee pants. Says Mr. Bell: “New 
England sang about the same things a hun- 
dred years back but used a daintier voca- 
bulary.” Love, of course, was the main- 
spring of emotion, as it always has been 
and always (it is hoped) will be; but in 
1935, instead of singing “I Get a Kick Out 
of You,” flaming youth sang “Ah! What 
Is the Bosom’s Commotion.” Love in 
wholesale lots was taken care of in “Mer- 
rily Every Bosom Boundeth.” 

The heel-kicking, more unbuttoned 
mood was expressed in such fragments as 
“Whoop Gee Woo Jerry.” Probably this 
was the prototype of the modern “Whoo- 
pee,” longer, of course, to suit a more leis- 
urely day. 

eo 

This contribution was sent in by an 
anonymous subscriber. The’ Collector 
hopes there will be more to follow. 

Whenever I get depressed by life’s jog- 
ging down a too straight and consistent 








by 
The COLLECTOR 


path, I think of a couple of ancient re- 
probates refurbishing their ill-spent lives 
in our village. Both, with a not too praise- 
worthy steadiness, would seem to have 
been fulfilling their destinies as planned. 
But both, with a flirt of rusty coattails, 
suddenly at this late date in their lives, 
have started down paths quite at variance 
with their old and familiar ones. 

Take William now. His job, before he 
moved here, was trucking merchandise 
around in a small inland city. A dusty, 
foul smelling routine. So dry that he was 
forced to stop at nearly every saloon to 
keep his tongue fluent. By now he should 
have been, perhaps, a night watchman, 
sitting in an old arm-chair in the corner 
of a warehouse, callous to the passing in- 
sults of rats. But here in the village he 
lives quietly in a house as grey as a foggy 
day on the coast; a neat white flagstaff pins 
down a fresh strip of emerald grass which 
is studded with small white stones and sup- 
ports an old dory overflowing with nastur- 
tiums and ragged sails. And any time 
you pass by, William can be seen at the 
window bent over his work of making ship 
models of every vessel that ever sank keel 





in deep water. And any time you happen 
to stop, he comes luffing out to greet you, 
tacking vigorously in his own beery wind, 
pink-cheeked, white haired and every inch 
the retired sea captain. 

And then, to complete the incongruity 
of these ancients, take old Fred. Now, no 
fooling, he was a sailor. From many voy- 
ages on the seven seas, from adventures 
with stolen rum, from years spent swaying 
from the high yard-arms of square riggers, 
from drunken brawls in small odorous 
ports, he has acquired an emaciated face 
with taut eyes, the wide gesture and 
strangely pure English diction. No whiff 
of the sea haunts his diggings, no nautical 
experience tinctures his speech. Only once 
when he volunteered before a gaping crowd 
to shinny up the church steeple and hitch 
on the weather vane, did he betray a hint. 
(He was encouraged to dig up his sea- 
going papers, then, for “stream or sail, on 
all the seven seas”; but after the one ex- 
hibit they were put back into hiding again. ) 

I doubt if even William’s nautical flag- 
staff or his patented line about his life on 
the ocean wave (rich with geographical 
flaws), has ever made Fred wish again for 
the forecastle. All his attention now is 
devoted to the hutch, for he raises angora 
rabbits. And the same zeal which goes 
into William’s wild tales of shanghaied 
sailors, Fred applies to explaining to knit- 
ting women the virtues of small colored 
bales of fluffy yarn. 

After all, maybe it is a cinch to play 
tricks on destiny. Who knows, but that 
cocoon out there on the birch tree may 
hatch a frog or a baby or maybe a pair 
of opera glasses. Who knows but that 


maybe I will spend my old age being shot 
out of a fat cannon at the circus and open- 
ing my parasol with incomparable grace as 
I float down to earth again. 

A communication from another anony- 
mous subscriber suggests a revised title to 
this department. 


The amendment reads: 
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“Dreams and Objurgations,” Apparently 
said nameless subscriber longs for an in- 
jection of sting into this rather pacific 
column. Well, all the Collector can say 
is that all life is a struggle, that objurgat- 
ing is in order here as anywhere. One 
stipulation though—it must be Yankee. 
Certainly this New England has always 
been an objurgating center—or a series of 
centers, revolving about the cracker barrel 
at the corner store or the quilting frame 
over to Aunt Lucy’s. 

A formal invitation is hereby issued to 
all objurgators. The name of this depart- 
ment, however, continues as is! 

Arthur Guiterman, the well known 
versifier, is one who does not allow his 
curiosity to go unslaked if he can help it. 
When, therefore, in his casual considera- 
tion one day of the map of Vermont, he 
espied the name of “Kansas” he hitched 
up Dobbin and set out to investigate this 
alien bit of territory. A tiny settlement 
it was, removed only about two miles from 
its mother village. The “Kansans” there 
were very willing to talk. It seems that 
the genesis of the settlement dated to the 
days when much of the New England ru- 
ral population was heading toward the 
deep flower-pot soil of the middle west. 
One young fellow, so they say, his cow- 
hide boots, his plow and a few hens all 
packed up for the journey, found himself 
at this eleventh hour forced by family 
complications to stay behind. So, after he 
had waved his bandanna to the hopefuls 
riding against the western horizon, he sat 
himself down on a Vermont rock and 
hatched an idea. Not one to bewail his 
fate, he simply manufactured a next best 
situation. Hence, Kansas, but a small 
crow’s flight west of the home plate. 

FeO 

Here is a contribution from Stillman 
Clough Davis of Davisville, N. H., whose 
early years have apparently been un-sullied 
by medicine bottles and thermometers: 















THE OL’ RED DRESSIN’ GOWN 


There’s a lot o’ modern remedies for breakin’ up a cold 
An’ no doubt they all have merit, but I venture to make bold 


That not one o’ them can do the job as slick as father did 
With his checkered ol’ red dressin’ gown, when I was just a kid. 
Just as sure’s he’d catch me sneezin’ he would fetch the wooden tub 
That the washer-woman used each week t’ do the Monday rub. 
On a chair beside the kitchen stove all ready for my bed 

In my nighty I’d sit mighty full o’ mortal fear and dread 

For my pa was never satisfied until the water steamed 

An’ my feet got so all-fired hot I jerked ’em out and screamed. 
Then he’d shake a lot o’ mustard in an’ while I'd stir it roun’ 
He’d go huntin’ through the closets for his ol’ red dressin’ gown. 
As I’d sit there heaped with blankets an’ my ankles lobster-red 
He would plant a heated freestone in the bottom of my bed. 
An’ when I with expedition was between the sheets conveyed 
With a feather mattress under an’ another on me laid 


An’ my feet against the freestone an’ a flannel ’cross my chest, 
I’d be certain I was warm enough; but Pa’d say he knew best 
As he’d wrap my feet up snuggly in that ol’ red dressin’ gown. 


Oh, that ol’ red dressin’ gown! 


What I'd give for it to-day! 


What a simple, sure-fire remedy for drivin’ flu away! 

Though I’d always kick it off again as soon as Pa was gone 
Every symptom would be missin’ when I rose again at dawn 
An’ I’m sure there’s no prescription of physician of renown 
That can chase a cold as quickly as that ol’ red dressin’ gown. 


This being the month when the spicy 
fumes of cooking flavor many a New Eng- 
land house, the Collector thought that it 
might be fitting to re-print a little recipe 
from the “Compleate Cook” published in 
London in 1662, much followed by our 
earliest colonists. This is called “Mrs. 
Leed’s Cheese Cake’’: 


“Take six quarts of milk an renn it (and 
rennit) pretty cold and when it is tender come, 
drain from it your whey bedropt from it, then 
presse it, change it into dry cloathes till it wet 
the cloth no longer, then beat it in a stone mortar 
till it be like butter, then strayne it through a 
thin straynor, mingle it with a pound and a half 





of butter with your hands, take one pound of 
almonds and heat them with rose water till they 
be like your curd, then mingle them with the 
yolks of twenty e and a quart of cream, two 
great nutmegs and one pound and a half of sugar. 
When your coffins are ready and going to set in 
the ovan, then mingle them together; let your 
oven be hot enough for a Pigeon pye and let 
a stone stand up till the scorching be passed, 
then set them in. Half an hour will bake them 
well. Your coffins must be made with Milk and 
Butter as stiff as for other paste, then you must 
set them into a pirty hot oven and fill them full 
of bran and when they are hardened take them 
out and with a wing, brush out the bran—they 
must be pricked.” 


There now, is an inexpensive and time- 
saving recipe to try on your Thanksgiving 
gathering! 











Rw HAMPSHIRE’s population re- 
cords start in the year 1007! During the 
Norse Expedition to what is now Rye on 
the coast, the first white child was born. 
The first white man’s grave dug in this 
country is said to be in the Boar’s Head 
Section of the New Hampshire coast. 
Here a small white cross marks the site of 






grand scale: In 1685, Wanalanset, the In- 
dian Chief, farmed out to one Mr. Usher 
and his heirs, the mines, minerals and ores 
within the limits of New Hampshire for 
the term of a thousand years! He re- 
served for himself one-quarter part of the 
royal ores and one-seventeenth part of the 
baser minerals. 





Thorvald Erickson’s grave. He was a The Mount Washington cog-wheel rail- 
brother of the more road was the first of 
famous Lief. November Calendar its kind ever built. It 


Boston 
had its beginnings in 
the Methodist Gene- 
ral Biblical Institute 


Walker School now 


rearing station in the 
world. This hatchery, 
located half-way be- 
tween Portland and 


mated annual output 





University | NOV.2 B.U.vsN.H.U.at Durham 
Norwich vs Vermont U. at Northfield 
Dartmouth vs Yale at New Haven 
Brown vs Harvard at Cambridge 
Bowdoin vs Bates at Brunswick 
Amherst vs — Sta. pt ea 
Wesleyan vs Trinity at Middletown 
at Concord, N. H., | nov.2-3 Boston Terrier Show at Boston 
located where the | NOV.9 Trinity vs Vermont U. at Hartford 
Wesleyan vs Williams at Middletown 
Tufts vs N. H. U. at Durham 

NOV. lo Boston Globe Lecture at Jordan Hall, 
stands. P Subject: World Cruise in 75 Minutes 
The state of Maine | Nov. 11 Colby vs Bates at Waterville 


boasts the largest fish- NOV. 14-15 Vt. State Farm Bureau Meeting at Burlington 
NOV. 16 Williams vs Amherst at Williamstown 

B. C. vs Springfield at Newton 

Middlebury vs Vermout U. at Burlington 

N. H. U. vs Harvard at Cambridge 

Brown vs B. U. at Providence 
NOV. 17 Boston Globe Lecture at Jordan Hall, 

Subject: Ecuador, Peru and Chile 

Lewiston, has an esti- NOV. 21-22 loth Aniv. N. E. Conf. Hotel Statler, Boston The 
NOV. 23 Yale vs Harvard at Cambridge 

B. C. vs B. U. at Newton 
of 35 000 000 brook NOV. 24 Boston Globe Lecture, Jordan Hall 

) ) Subject: Romance in the Tropics 
trout. NOV. 30 B. C. vs Holy Cross at Boston 


was completed to the 
summit in 1869 and 
has been in operation 
ever since. 

Moses G. Farmer 
of Boscawen, N. H., 
invented the  fire- 
alarm telegraph sys- 
tem. He had his home 
equipped with electric 
lights in 1858—the 
first house in the 
United States to be so 
lighted. 
oldest town 
forest in New Hamp- 
shire is that at New- 
ington which dates 








Money raised by a 
state approved lottery was used to start the 
famous glass works at New Ipswich, N. 
H., after the Revolutionary War. Hes- 
sians who came over to fight were em- 
ployed. 

Sea winds did not bother the houses 
along the coast because their early builders 
packed in an interlining of sea weed be- 
tween the partitions. When an old house 
at Martha’s Vinyard caught fire, it was 
found that this weather-resistant was also 
the means of saving the house from total 
destruction by flames. 

Here is a real estate transaction on the 
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back to 1710. 

The New Hampshire Medical Society 
is said to be the oldest organization of its 
kind in this country, having been chart- 
ered in 1791 by the New Hampshire Le- 
gislature. 


The famous ship, “The Ranger,” which 
was first commanded by the not less famous 
sea captain, John Paul Jones, was built at 
Badger’s Island in the Piscataqua River 
opposite Portsmouth. John Paul Jones 
once went to sea flying “his own stars and 
stripes” cut from the silk gowns of the 
girls of New Hampshire. 








BEGIN that truly tellsome Christmas present which all good 
Yankees are sending to their transplanted Yankee relatives 
and friends with the DECEMBER issue of YANKEE. The 
cover is to be a reproduction in color of a New England 
Winter Landscape by Maxfield Parrish. 





Also this issue presents 
WHAT IS A YANKEE? by Claude Moore Fuess 


THE STORY OF MONTPELIER on the WINOOSKI, 
by Ella Shannon Bowles with Mary Nye 


BEARS and HONEY by Frances Parkinson Keyes 
OLD WOMAN'S SONG (regular feature) by Sarah Cleghorn 
RED SWARMS, an article by Charles Weygandt, about the Dam- 


ariscotta River shell heaps. 


In the January number, Ernest Poole will appear with a short 
story entitled “THE WAYS OF THEIR PARENTS” 


FUTURE ISSUES: Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Frank H. Simonds, 
Walter Hard, Oliver Jenkins, Wood Kahler, 
Deborah Whitaker, Beth Tolman, Richard 
Gardner, Merle Dixon Graves, Marion Nicholl 
Rawson, Fred Lewiss Patee and many others. 
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takes pleasure in announ- 
cing that beginning Mon- 
day, October 21, 1935 


230 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 





will represent us in the New 
England Advertising field. 


Mr. Clark also represents 
such well known publica- 
tions as the 

Farmer's Almanac, 

Spur 

and the 

American Legion Weekly. 


Advertising inquiries may be 
directed to Mr. Clark or to the 
Editorial Office of YANKEE, 
Dublin, N. H. 
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BOUQUETS WITHOUT CACTUS: 

May I, as another dyed-in-the-wool Yankee, tell you 
how I have enjoyed the first issue of your magazine? 
It more than fulfilled my expectations and I sincerely 
hope that the best of good fortune will attend your work 
with the Yankee. May the “little fellow” have a long 
life! 

Elizabeth Young, Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 


I have just had an opportunity to look over the first 
issue of your magazine and find it very interesting in con- 
tent and most attractive in appearance. 

Dudley Harmon, Exec. V. Pres., 
New England Council. 


I like the general set-up of the magazine. The parti- 
cular style of printing with the very interesting illus- 
trations makes the reading of it very enjoyable. Another 
strong appeal is due to the true facts and data upon 
which the various articles are based. 

I consider it a genuine and sincere effort to turn out 
something of inspiring worth in keeping with New Eng- 
land traditions and ideals. 

E, Stanley Duffill, 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


I enclose my check for one year’s subscription. Please 
accept my congratulations upon the excellence of content 
and typography of the first number of your magazine. 

Maj. Edw. Gallagher, Citizen Publishing Co., 
Laconia, N. H. 


May I extend you my felicitations on your courage and 
spirit in starting this publication, on the beauty of its 
mechanical get-up, and the assurance that when I have 
the means to do so, I shall subscribe to it. We do not, 
at present, subscribe to any magazine whatever, so that 
proves we like it awfully—doesn’t it? 

Mrs, John deCoven Berry, 
Brunswick, Maine. 


YANKEE is splendid. We congratulate you on its 
general get-up. The articles and stories are swell and 
the cuts are clever. The wide margins and clear black 
print have pleased Great Aunt Mary Childs, who is 93 
this month. My father-in-law was delighted with the 
oxen story and finally decided to part with the price of 
a subscription. I am very proud to be part of such a 
distinguished magazine. 

Deborah Whitaker, 
Mason, N. H. 


NEED: 
Congratulations! New England needs YANKEE. 
Allen M. Hadley, 
121 Garfield St., Springfield, Mass. 


GINGER and SAGE: 
Enjoyed your first edition of YANKEE very much. 
However, it seems to me that it needs more spice. 
George Kimball, 
Nashua, N. H. 

















BEST WISHES: 
1 meant to return your check long before this, but For Every Comfort 
frankly overlooked it. In your courageous undertaking 
in editing a new magazine devoted to the interests of 
New England, I feel that you are rendering a servi 


to this section ot the country ror which | am gr tl Til M a | a 
indebted to vou, and I should much prefer to make s kk EN 
this slight contribution to your enterprise in which vy SILENT AUTOMATIC 
I have 


know you my best wishes for every success. 


Percy S. Howe, St. OIL BURNER 


34 Thomas St., N. Y. C 
YANKEES IN EXILE: 


The verv first big party I ever went to out her 
was loaded with picture people. I felt a bit strange. J. R. GEDDES Co. 
Upstairs in the big room where we had laid out o1 . 
wraps, I sat down around three A. M. to powder m 397 Main st, Keene, NH. 
nose and listen to the conversation behind m« ai 
\ll women like Carmelita Geraghty and Claire Windso 


and so on. | expected to hear plenty of Hollywood 





gossip. Instead one of them said, “Oh, here’s Mrs. 
Page, she knows New England. How do vou ll 
ook Boston Baked Beans in a gas oven!” 


Here’s another bit of New England homesickn« It ( ts 
is pretty pitiful to see the veterans at the Soldiers’ Hom I ~~ J 
in Sawtelle, above Santa Monica. They sit around i aMovel Hill 


ab 


the sunlight, waiting and thinking and almost 
day, the big flag on the main building drops to half mast. ail 
Nine thousand and some odd of them, I believe. Aw- 


fully homesick, especially those from back east. 


( ( 
Izola Forreste: Page Ilanover, Vow Hampehin 


Santa Monica, Cal. 

YANKEE IN KING ISHMIL’S COURT: 
Will you please send all copies of YANKEE until 
Marc h, to me at Mosul, Iraq, where | will be station 1 





with the University of Pennsylvania Expedition; who 
ire excavating the most ancient civilization in the world. 
You may be interested to know that I am subscribing 
for only two other magazines beside yours—TIME, to 
cover the national news, READER’S DIGEST, to cover S K | | N G? 
the national thought and YANKEE, to cover the new a * 


nd thought of the section of the country that I am most 


interested in. a YOU will want me to equip you with 
>! ayior, ~ ee ° . 
966 Vik Avense. New Vert City. Skiis, Bindings, Poles, Boots and Wax. 
BIG JOB: Domestic or Imported. 


The editor has a big job on his hands as I see it, 
a abe 2 —s Mica ‘_ ‘ - pam On Not to mention Mittens, Jackets, Socks, Ski 
ikes to talk of the ankee and the ankee traditions, =  * 
ut when it comes to capturing the thing that we mean Suits and Rucksacks. 
it and setting it forth in pictures, articles and stories, : 
that is quite another thing. It would be too bad to Ski shop tor repairs. Instructions 
develop it in terme med by the cartoonits, sithough this available at $1.00 an hour, either 


of course, has had its place. 


or group or individual teaching for 
150 Broadway, beginners right up to Ist class. All 
New York City. 
\ll New England states have something which no othe: official tests given. Figure skiing a 
ion ti fe by ~ Prt ons Be re is specialty. Nursery slopes, open 


Margaret Hawkey, country, every variety of woods 


Booth! ay Harbor, Maine. trail. 


PRINT: 
I received the September issue and am sending money 
der for $2.50 for a year’s subscription. I like the si 


of your print. Hope you don’t change it, because it 


Newt Tolman 
us igh 4 | ill be looki g for the Octobe issue soon. MH ’ 
t righ wi Philip M. Tirrell, ee Nelson, N. H. Tel. Harrisville 33-4 


Morristown, New Jersey. Chesham Post Office 








Winter Sports Exposition 
and Ski Tournament 


at the 


BOSTON GARDEN 


North Station, Boston 


America’s First Winter Sports Exposition offers a real thrill to 
Winter Sports lovers. A complete exhibition of leading ski and 


ski equipment manufacturers, retailers, foreign and domestic 
Winter resorts, and others catering to the sportsman. 


ARENA SHOW 
Two thrilling shows daily at 2:30 and 8:30 P.M. Indoor ski 


jumping on snow for the first time in history. Former national 
ski jumping champions and other American and foreign stars. 
Exhibition skiing, sled dog races, figure and fancy skating, bob- 
sleds, toboggans, curling teams, and events covering all forms 
of Winter sport. 


December $-6-7 


All for one admission, includ- 
ing seat for Arena Show 55c; 
junior tickets 35c. A few re- 
served seats slightly higher. 





